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are going to get information 
r it can be found,” said Mr. 
a. “It is our intention to make 


F — 4 


ey 


until it has “found out the truth. 

the financial situation. . 

We to know how much mem 
en withdrawn from the regular 
‘of investment to be used for 

jlative purposes and to what ex- 


— 


or of 1 but if it 
y willful discrimina- 
to know and we will 


Freight Rates Declared ce High 
_ The commission, after a broad pre- 


to realize any material advan- 


“The farmers cannot continue to pay 
the prevailing prices for carrying 
their products,” Mr. Anderson said. 
The railroad rates are too high. The 
only question is whether lowering of 
freight rates should precede general 


a | eeonemte adjustment or whether 


commission dy 


economic adjustment should 
before freight rates are 
— That is a matter, he said, 
the commission will inquire 

very carefully. 
It is certain, if agriculture 16 to 
any real relief, the rail- 
roads must reduce their carrying 
This part of our investigation 


Mr. Anderson said that the hearings 
to date have been productive of much 
agen smd and this is supplemented 

by valuable ‘facts that are being 
gathered in the departménts. The 
commission intends to call on all 
branches of the government for any 
information which it deems essential 
in carrying out a thorough inquiry 
into all sorts of business. 


Farm Federation Agent Heard 


Business troubles of the farmers 
which must be remedied. before gen- 
eral prosperity returns to the coun- 
try, were recited yesterday before the 
Gray Silver, Washing- 
ton representative of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, whose mem- 
bership is said to cover 1,500,000 farm- 


at ers in every ‘state. 
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“Even under the circumstances the 


e has the personal credit, 
it depends too much on | ink con- 
in his locality, His credit ,is 
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preferential. attention to the cultiva- 
tion of international relations in con- 
formity with our tradition of frank- 
ness, concord and harmony. Chile’s 
participation in the Assembly of the 
6 of Nations responded fully to 
pes of the government, and the 
celebration of the Magellan centennial 
Save an opportunity to many friendly 
nations to send ‘embassies to Chile. 


Special Embassy Successful 


“Tt has given me special pleasure to 
be able to organize, with the coopera- 
tion of Congress, the special embassy 
which, carrying the good will.of Chile, 
visited Brazil to return the visit of the 
Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
This embassy has also called at Monte- 
video to repdy the call of the former 
Minister of Foreign Relations, the 


present President, and, finally, has 


made a visit of courtesy to Argentina 
on the occasion of that Republic's 
celebration of its independence day. 

“The enthusiastic and brilliant 
manifesiations with which these three 
countries have greeted Chile have been 
so affectionate -and. so. spontaneous 
that they demand the special gratitude 
of the Chilean: speople, and 1 take this 
opportunity 4o.éxpress our sincere 
recognition of the friendship of these 


| 1 222 ee Ne a to a conference of disgrmament, but 
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5 invitation {8 | this would be succeustule” Pe" msc | 
The Premier could only say they more | 
were meeting tomorrow and it was 
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and although Chile contributed to that 
.4 great task with a large share of the 


bloed and men which made it possible, 
Chile cannot participate in the fes- 
tivities. of American fraternity and 
joy because it has not been able to 
remove the obstacles which have sepa- 
rated it from that Republic. We have 
not been able so far to bring about 
thé fulfillment of the Treaty of Ancon, 
the execution of which has never been 
opposed by our country and which 
Chile is ready today, as always in the 
past, to honor with the faith which 
it solemnly pledged by its signature. 


my government to eliminate the only 
international ‘difficulty which we still 
have pending, inspired by the deep 
sentiment of justice that recognizes 
the right of the inhabitants of Tacna 
and Arica to know definitely to which 
nation their homes belong, for which 
their desires will be consulted ‘and 
their verdict accepted. 
President's Clear Policy 
J believe that Pan-Americanism, 
the political ideal of noble aspirations, 
will serve my government and the in- 
terests' of the continent in bringing 
about a solution of the problems of 
the continent. Unfortunately, in 
several South American countries, 
there still exist misunderstandings 
that it is my ardent wish to see dis- 
appear. At the same time I am re- 
solved to employ every possible means 
to remove the only shadow that still 
obscures our own international 
horizon. I believe the continent will 
receive with joy the solution of the 
difficulties which, because of frontier 
quarrels, still exist in Ecuador, Colom- 
bia,’ Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay and 
others, problems which, because of 
their size, are much more important 
than our conflict with Peru.” 

thongh President Allesandri has 

in office less than six months he 
has rapidly come to the fore as prob- | 
ably the strongest president in South 
America, because he is working along 
a very clearly defined policy and is 
making his program and his intentions 
sc clear that there cin be no mis- 
understanding in any- quarter as to 
what he hopes to accomplish. 

‘He probably is the first president 

Chile has had who has not couched 
his discussions of the Tacna-Arica 


problem in the cloud of diplomatic 


language which obscured the real in- 
tention: He intends to force a set- 
tlement with Peru and he intends tu 
cultivate the friendship of other South 
American repudlies before undertak- 
ing this step. 

It is interesting to observe that his 
statement regarding the visit of conr- 
tesy to Argentina does not coincide jn 
entirely: with the information which 
his office sent to the Argen- 
tine Government, to the effect that the 


Embassy had been sent to Buenos 


Aires on a special diplomatic mis- 


| port them. 


“It is the irrevocable resolution of 


‘| humanity’s battle against the 


and asks the American people to 


The building depression was min- 
imized dy Melvin A. Traylor, presi- 
dent of a Chicago bank, 88 
yesterday before the realty conven- 


id. tion. ‘Discussing financial problems, 


Mr. Traylor called the present tax on 
large incomes severe, and also said 
that if America were to be a world 
banking center she must have a 


5 world-wide outlook. p. 6 


Herbert Hoover has transmitted to 
the Secretary of War a proposal of 
Henry Ford for the utilization of the 
Muscle Shoals nitrate plant, which 
Mr. Ford offers to develop on behalf 
of the government for the production 
of fertilizer and as a standby for ex- 
plosives in time of war. p. 


In his cOngressional message, Presi- 
dent Allesandri of Chile says his coun- 
try will not attend Peru’s celebration 
of independence because the Tacna- 
Arica dispute is still unsettled. He 
welcomes the enthusiasm which the 
Special embassy to Brazil and Argen- 
tina has inspired, and declares the 
foreign policy of Chile will be based 
on the desire for closer South Ameri- 
can relations. 2 p. 


Sydney Anderson (R), Representa- 
tive frqm Minnesota, chairman of the 
joint congressional commission which 
is inquiring into farming conditions, 
says the commission, after a broad 
preliminary review of the situation, 
is convinced that railroad freight 
rates must come down before the 
farmers can get any relief. p. 1 


Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, yesterday made public be- 
fore the Senate Finance Commission 
a letter written by Mr. Lloyd George 
to President Wilson in which the 
former outlined the views of the Brit- 
ish Government on the question of the 
cancellation of Inter-Allied debts. 
5 p. 2 


The State Department has received 
Japan's acceptance to the invitation 
a6. rota: ce mi na 2 1 
0 # hoceptance a? thi 
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Reports of the advance of the Greek 
Army in Asia Minor upon Turkish 
strongholds was confirmed by the 
Greek Legation at London. The re- 
capture of Turkish positions at vari- 
ous points has resulted. Much sig- 
t nificance is paid to the marked respect 
the Turks are paying to the neutral 
zone, and it is thought that the Bol- 
shevist support has not been forth- 
coming to such an extent as was ex- 
n by Mustapha Kemal Pasha. 
p. 1 


The accusatory note addressed by 
the Soviet Commissary for Foreign 
Affairs to the Polish Government bore, 
it is said, the outward impress of a de- 
sire on the part of the Russian Soviet 
Government to pick a quarrel with 
Poland. The note openly accused the 
Polish Government of encouraging at- 
tempts to stir up strife in Russia, and 
demands the immediate expulsion 
from Poland of all Russians hostile to 
‘Bolshevism. p. 2 


Mr. Lloyd George and Eamonn de 
Valera met at Downing street as ar- 
ranged. One of the matters said to 
have been discussed was the question 
of the amount of publicity their dis- 
cussion should receive. According to 
Mr. de Valera, the meeting with the 
British Premier is a preliminary con- 
ference to see what can be done to lay 
the foundation for peace negotiations. 

p. 1 


While the trials of the alleged 
war criminals are continuing in an 
atmosphere of serenity, reports from 
Paris, indicating general disapproval 
of the sharp reply of the German Min- 
ister of Justice to Aristide Briand's 
criticism, have ir turn provoked more 
hostile comment in the German press. 

p. 2 


Great pleasure was expressed at the 
‘arrival of Myron Herrick, United 
States Ambassador, in France. p. 2 


The negotiations between Louis 
Loucheur and Dr. Rathenau, begun at 
Wiesbaden and. continued between the 
experts at Paris, have resulted in im- 
portant announcements of an accord. 

p. 1 


A proposal for Anglo-Italian co- 
operation. in the East is largely dis- 
cussed in Rome. The Nationalist Op- 
position organ insists on the condition 
of obtaining Britain’s guarantee for 
Italian interests in the Mediterranean. 

4 p. 2 


ner of the Coalition Liberals, reviewed 
the ‘position of the country since 1918. 
He expressed the sincere hope for 
peace in Ireland, and in addition wel- 
comed President Harding’s invitation 
to a general disarmament conference. 


pl 


Mr. Lloyd George, speaking at a din- 
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Topo. 3 (Thursday) — 


Bis 3 Pana at.a dinner of the Coalition 


Liberals in honor of C. A. McCurdy, 
chief Coalition. Liberal whip, at the 
Hotel Cecil tonight, Mr. Lloyd George 
first reviewed the position of the coun- 
try, since the 1918 election. This was 
the fifth year of the present govern- 
ment, the Premier said—the critical 
year in the life of any government. It 
was a time of reaction against the 
government, but it was very remark- 
able that out of 24 by-elections this 
year, 17 had been carried by the party 
suppofting the government: 

After the 1918 election the govern- 
ment was told it had taken the coun- 
try by surprise, and that the country 
would soon turn against it. Three 
years had passed, but did they hear 
any demand for a gencral election? 
He had not seen any demand from in- 
dependent Liberal leaders that the 
country should be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of reversing the 1918 decision. 
No Demand for an Election 
He was making no prediction, but 
asked if there was any man in the 
country at the present moment who, 
looking at the political situation, 
would stake his reputation on the 
prediction that if there was an elec- 


lition the 1918 decision would be re- 


versed. In spite of unrest and othe: 
difficulties there was no Oppositior: 
Party at the present moment demand- 
ing a general election for the pur- 
pose of turning the government out. 
In their hearts the Opposition was 


glad the present government was in 


office. 

The Premier continuing said there 
has been a remarkable change in the 
industrial situation in the past few 
years. The human tempest seemed tc 
1. subsiding, and there was a spirit 

* conciliation. There was also a re- 
3 transformation in Ireland. 

Eamonn de Valera—chieftain of the 
vast majority of the Irish race—had 
been in conference with him, discuss- 
ing methods and suggestions which 
had been put forward for the settle- 


ment of the long controversy of the: 


Irish and British peoples. There had 
been a long, bitter feud, a wasteful 


boped to secure peace. 
Invitation Very Welcome 


Referring to President Harding's in- 
vitation to the disarmament confer 
ence, the Premier said that the British 
Government accepted it not only with 
alacrity but with joy and delight, be- 
cause it came from the President of 
the United States, and he was hopeful 
that the result would be a pact of 
peace which would make the Pacific 
Ocean a real pacific ocean, and that it 
would lead them to discuss the, dis- 
armament problem upon which! the 
future peace of the world so muck de- 
rendéd. 

If the nations were armed against 
each other for war, then war would 
ensue in the end. No treaty was of 
value if it did not lead to an under- 
standing among the nations that they 
would not utilize their resources, their 
wealth, and their strength for the pur- 


pose pf developing a mechanism for 


human slaughter among themselves. 
That, the Premier said, was one rea- 
son why he rejoiced that the head of 
that great democracy—friendship for 
which was so essential to the peace 
of the world—had taken the initiative 


SIR JAMES CRAIG 
INVITED TO LONDON 


While Conference Between Brit · 


ish Premier and Mr. de Valera 


Is Continued Ulster Premier 
Has Been Asked to Confer 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its Evropean News Office 
LONDON, England (Thursday) — At the 
the close of the conference between 
Mr. Lloyd George and Eamonn de 


Valera this evening the following 


official statement was issued: “Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. de Valera met as 
arranged at 4.30 p. m. this afternoon 
at No. 10 Downing Street. They were 
alone and the conversation lasted 
until 7 o’clock. A free exchange of 
views took place and the relative posi- 
tions were defined. The conversation 
will be resumed at 11.30 a. m. tomor- 
row morning.” 

It is officially announced that Sir 
James Craig, the Ulster Premier, has 
beer invited to come to London to- 
morrow to confer with the Prime 
Minister. 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Thursday) — 

Mr. Lloyd George and Eamonn de 

Valera met at No. 10 Downing Street 

today, as previously arranged. One of 

the matters discussed, The Christian 

Science Monitor is informed in au- 

thoritative quarters, was the question 

of how much and by what method pub- 
licity should be given to the discussion 
between the government and the Sinn 

Fein representatives. 

Previous to the meeting Mr. de 
Valera stated in an interview that 
the atmosphere in England and Ire- 
land was right for peace. The only 
thing that was necessary now was for 


them — get . down to rock bottom. 


e ones — 
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rack 7. NR * 1 f ot d | e suse he 
did not ‘wish to say a mor of things 
to the people ot England, but because 
the moment was not opportune. 

From what he had read in its news- 
papers, there was no country in the 
world which needed more to under- 
stand and to be enlightened on the 
importance of the Irish question, and 
the right and logic of the Irish case, 
than England did. He would like to 
use the opportunity to put the Irish 
case before the people. He was put- 
ting it officially before the head of the 
British nation, and he thought that, 
as he was doing that, the moment 
was not opportune to talk more. 

The meeting with Mr. Lloyd George, 
he added, would be a preliminary con- 
ference to see what could be done to 
lay the foundation for negotiations 
which would result in the two nations 
having peace. He was a strong be- 
liever in open talk, but sometimes that 
was not possible. 


Seo 1 Grates kanal tert Lande 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


BELFAST, Ireland (Thursday) — 
Sir James Craig left for London this 
evening; immediately on receiving the 
Premier’s invitation. 
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‘While Greeks Have Been Able 
to Shorten Their Line Turks 
Have Not Obtained the 
«Expected Bolshevist Support 


Special eable to The Christian Science 
nitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Thursday) — 
That the long-expected Greek offen- 
sive against the Turks in Asia Minor 


‘has been launched, and the Greek 
Army in four columns is advancing 
on Turkish ‘positions, was confirmed 
to @ representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor by the Greek legation 
here. Already successful actions have 
been fought which, it was stated, have 
resulted in the capture of Turkish 
positions at various points, but it is 
not expected that touch with the main 
body of the enemy will be established 
* two or three days. 
k confidence in the ability of 
— army to carry the campaign to 
a successful conclusion, it was stated, 
is unbounded, and though the Turks 
have proved themselves too wily to 
take the bait that was offered by the 
withdrawal of the Greek troops from 
the Ismid peninsula, whereby nothing 
was left between them and Constanti- 
nople, yet this shortening of the Greek 
front has enabled the Greek command 
considerably to strengthen other parts 
of the line. 


Situation Too Delicate 


Considerable significance is attached 
to the marked respect the Turks ‘are 
paying to the neutral zone, and it is 
thought that the much heralded Bol- 
shevist support has not been forth- 
coming to the extent that was ex- 
pected by Kemal Pesha. In fact, it is 
not anticipated that any considerable 
amount of support will be given by 


Moscow to the Turks, other than guns 


and munitions. 

The situation with regard to Con- 
stantinople is far too delicate for the 
cooperation of both Turkish and Rus- 
sian troops, and in view of the well- 
known divergencies of opinion in 
respect to the future ownership of 
Constantinople, it is not likely that 
active Bolshevist , Support will be 
given. 

Uncertainty as regards Russian aid 
is not the only factor checking Kemal 
Pasha’s ambitions, but it was stated 
there is little doubt that the agree- 
mont bet wer Dead sree and Juxo- 
Se ecg canto hie eons. > Tals. 


‘steps 
to te tater the OveuEN Ang aggres- 
sive action on the partiof Bulgaria, 
but has also very decidéd reference 
to the return of Turkish rule in 
Thrace, on.which matter not only the 
little entente but also Italy, it was 
stated, hold very fixed views. There- 
fore, any advance along the Ismid 
peninsula would at once lead the 
Turks into conflict with European 
powers as well as the victorious Bal- 
kan states. 


Forts Versus Battleships 


Discussing the possibility of a Turk- 
ish advance from the military and 
naval point of view, it was stated 
to The Christian Science Monitor by 
a high British naval authority that 
if the Turks chose to advance on 
Constantinople it was not within the 
power of the Allies to prevent them 
with the naval and military forces at 
present at their command in that re- 
gion. The events of the recent war, 


of a fleet operating against land 
forces in the narrow waters separat- 
ing Europe and Asia. 


of destroyers maintaining a patrol of 
the straits in the face of fire from 
the shore batteries, for not only 
lighter craft,.but even capital ships 
with. flat trajectory guns would be 
compelled to remain outside the range 
of howitzers with high trajectory, hid- 
den behind the hills. Therefore any 
effective check against the advance 
of the Turks on Constantinople must 
be looked for from the land forces of 
those countries most interested in 
preventing the return of the Turkish 
rule in Europe. 

In the event of a Greek defeat this. 
aid, he» considers, could be found 
within striking distance of the Bos 
| porus frorn among those countries 
that recognize the return of the Turks 
to power in Europe means the upset 
of all treaties affecting the peace of 
southeastern Europe. 


Italy’s Eastern Policy 


Proposed Anglo-Italian Cooperation 
Looked Upon Favorably 


Special cable to. The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 
ROME, Italy (Thursday)—The pro- 

posal for Anglo-Italian cooperation in 


18 the East, as outlined in a series of 


recent articles in The Daily Telegraph 
of London, which is here considered 
to be the mouthpiece of the British 
Foreign Office, is largely discussed by 
all shades of the press. The possible 
military downfall of Greece and the 
égotistic policy of France in dealing 
ditectly with the Turks, combined 
‘with the Russian intervention in the 
Bast, are considered to constitute ele- 
ments showing need for cooperation. 
The Nationalist Opposition organ, 
„Idea Nazionale.” alone insists upon 
the condition of obtaining a British 
guarantee for Italian interests in the 


Mediterranean. The ministerial news- 


he said, have proved the impossibility 


He pointed out the impossibility. 
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drawing up a list of per- 
deported from Poland and 
supervise the execution of Soviet }-— 
In conclusion the note de- 
punishment of al! officials 

of Poland that have been 


78 


Wulst every care had been taken 
answer in detail all the charges 
the. Polish authority said that the 
government at Warsaw was not un- 
duly concerned at what was termed a 
piece of crude diplomacy, whose ob- 


j ject was to draw attention away from 


operations in the Caucasus and Asia 
Minor. As to the statement about 
General Petlura, he is no longer in 


| Poland, whilst Mr. Savinkoff and the 


organizations are merely 
relief workers, On the other hand, it 
is true that Russian soldiers are being 
used, but only for the purpose of cut- 
ting wood. 


Recent actions of the Moscow Gov- 


jernment, it was stated, would seem to 
indicate an 


‘ excessive Nervousness on 


Foreign Office by one to Poland they 
will draw undesirable attention from 
their real objective, which is further 
afield. 
Poland Not ive 

At no time was the note interpreted 


ni by the rote 8 as a N 
assault, and other personal violence, 


ward Rus- 
sia, if i Mahoow 9 ever: rear gonsidered 
4 Sitka: 

ig alone with Russia, but also in 
Upper Silesia and Lithuania, every ef- 
fort is being made to establish an 
equilibrium that in turn will relieve 
the depressing t 


16500 to the pound sterling. This fall 
in value has ‘been to a very great ex- 
tent caused by the aggressive propa- 
3 tactics * both Germany and 


Unless /Prohibitive Duty Is 
Put on Some Products, United 
States Will Be Undersold 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— Statistics gathered by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce relative to German 


the warning of Republican advocates 
‘of the Fordney tariff bill that rie 
many is bending all its energies to 


Import and expoft figures for 1920 
4 1921, announced by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, show a steady gain 
of German trade, while the figures for 

years reveal a decided slump 

American trade France. 

There is nce that Ger- 

is importing from the United 
es gréat stores of raw products 
are being turned out of German 


It is the con- 

9 in the 

prohibitive rates 
odi 


warfare 
| stbmarine commanders to put duty to 


to $419,891,799 for the same 
period “yg 1921 


WEST VIRGINIA — 
INQUIRY OPENS 


Senate Committee, in Accordance 
With Earlier Action. Seeks 
to Learn Causes of Riots in 

the Mining Districts of State 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
- from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Colum 
Investigation of the causes of 
conditions of practical civil war that 
have existed in the coal fields of Mingo 
County, West Virginia, was started by 
the Senate Education and Labor Com- 
mittee yesterday, in accordance with 
a resolution passed by the Senate 
several weeks ago when federal aid 
was asked to quell rioting and dis- 
order in the mining region. William 
S. Kenyon (R.), Senator from Iowa, 
is chairman of the committee. 

The opening statement yesterday 
was made on behalf of the operators 
by Col. Z. Taylor Vinson of Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, who declared that 
the operators were glad of the oppor- 
tunity for a fair investigation and 
would do their best to put the facts 
before the committee, 

Colonel Vinson led off with a sweep- 
ing indictment of the methods and 
activities of the United Mine Workers 
of America, whose efforts to unionize 
the entire field, often by intimidation 
and violent methods, was the prime 
cause of industrial. disturbances. He 
put in a general demurrer to the 
charge that the operators habitually 
employed thugs and gunmen to intimi- 
date union miners. . He admitted, 
however, that conditions of anarchy 
had prevailed. It was the day of the 
operators in court, 

“A proper inguiry,” he said, “into 
the conditions 0 Mingo County, will 


ende rs, e, l least 100 cases; of 


numberless. cases of insult, intimida- 
tion, threats and abuse, numerous in- 
stances of the use of explosives and 
incendiary fires to destroy property, 
as well as a thorough understanding 
of the methods and policies of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 
“We emphatically assert,” he said, 
“that all of the trouble, violence and 
murder that have occurred in Mingo 
and Pike counties for the past year 
have been directly caused by the ac- 
tivities and criminal practices of the 
United Mine Workers organization 
which for years past has pursued a 
policy that is criminal in its charac- 
ter, and under and in pursuance of 
such policy, this organization is at- 
tempting by means decidedly criminal 
and unlawful, to substitute for law 
and orderly government the policy and 


practices of that organization.” 


The primary cause of the present 
disturbance was alleged to be the de- 
termination of the miners’ union to 
force all those engaged in mining coal 
to join their organization. A further 
declaration was that “no question of 
wages, no question of. working condi- 
tions, and no question of terms or 
conditions of “employment has ever 
been involved, the sole question be- 
ing the demand of the organizers and 
agitators that the union be recog- 
nized.” 


GERMAN\SUBMARINE 
OFFICERS ON TRIAL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 
LEIPSIC, Germany (Thursday) — 
The alleged war criminals’ trials and. 
the political polemics which they have 
occasioned, continue to dominate pub- 
lic interest here. Reports from Paris, 
stating that the speech of the Minister 
of Justice, Mr. Schiffer, here yesterday, 
in which he sharply replied to Aristide 
Briand's earlier criticism of German 
judges had created a highly unfavor- 
able impression in the French capi- 
tal, received great prominence. The 
“Berliner Tageblatt” says all German 
arties, and not merely the junkers, 
lieve that the German judges at 
Leipsic are displaying the utmost im- 
partiality. The Tägliche Rundschau,“ 
says Mr. Schiffer, “merely did its/ 
elementary duty in defending the Ger- 
man judicial bench against Mr. Bri- 
and’s scandalous attacks.” 

Meanwhile the trial of the two Ger- 
man naval officers, Lieutenant Ditt- 
mar and Lieutenant Boldt, accused ,of 
ordering the sinking of S. S. Liando- 
very Castle, a hospital ship, continues 
in a calm atmosphere in the Leipsic, 
Supreme Oourt before seven judges. 
At today's resumed hearing, Admiral 
von Trotha, former chief German na- 
val staff officer, in his evidence, said 
that abuses by the enemy in naval 

compelied the German naval 
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sideration, not through sentiments 
of humanity to endanger their own 
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from its Washington News 


of War a proposal of Henry Ford for 


‘nitrate plant on the Tennessee River, 
Alabama, upon which the government 
already has expended $80,000,000, 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, yesterday expressed confidence 
that “the completion of this project 


has a commercial value.“ 


Secretary Hoover referred the offer 
of Mr. Ford to the War Department 
for an official] opinion from the Secre- 
tary of War, stating that the acceépt- 
ance of the offer is entirely for de- 
cision by Congress and that that body 
would no doubt be greatly guided by 
Secretary Weeks’ views in the mat- 
ter.“ 


Mr. 13 Views 


„Mr. Ford has made a genuine pro- 
posal,“ said Secretary Hoover. “It 
shows courage to agree to pay $5,000,- 
000, to spend further sums upon large 
works, and besides to take an annual 
obligation for about $1,500,000 for 100 
years, and to agree to maintain a 
a | Bitrate plant in reserve for the gov- 
ernment for that period. Whatever 
may de the result, Mr. Ford's offer 
does prove what the public associa- 
tions have céntended, that the comple- 
tion. of the project has a commercial 
value.” 

The discussions leading up to this 
offer were conducted by Claudius H. 
Houston, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, with the approval of the Sec- 
retdry of War, under whose jurisdic- 
tion Muscle Shoals comes. The nego- 
tiations grew out of representations 
made to the Department of Commerce 
by the Mississippi Valley Assgciation, 
the Tennessee Valley Association, and 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, all of whom were interested in 
seeing that the great uncompleted 
project upon which the government 
already has expended $80,000,000, 
should not disintegrate altogether, and 
that the improvements to the trans- 
portation on the Ténnessee River 
should not be lost. For half a dozen 
years Congress has waged an annual 
battle for extending the project and 
appropriations for its completion were 
recently eliminated by -the Senate 
after a close vote. 


Offer of Henry Ford 

The principal points in Mr. Ford's 
offer are: 

1. He will take a 100 years’ lease 
upon the Wilson dam, and the No. 3 
dam and electric installation, when 
complete. This work, it is estimated, | 

$28,000,000, After a short 
preliminary period, Mr. Ford proposes 
to pay interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent on the sum of $28,000,000 and to 
amortize not only this sum but the 
entire cost of both dams over a period 
of 100 years. A 

2. To purchase all the nitrate plant 
and equipment, iands, steam plant, 
ete., for $5,000,000. 7 : 

3. To convert and operate the large 
nitrate plant No. 2, for the production 
of fertilizer compounds and as a stand- 
by for government explosives in case 
of war, and to keep it up-to-date in 
both these branches. 

4. To limit the profits of the fer- 
tilizer plant to 8 per cent, an inde- 
pendeht board embodying representa- 
tives of the American Farm Bureau, 
the Nationa] Grange and the Farmers 
Union to certify to this maximum. 


CANADA APPEALS 
‘GRAIN JUDGMENT 


Dominion Takes Exception to 
Manitoba Decision Restrain- 
ing Royal Inquiry Group 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor - 
from its Canadian News Office , 

WINNIPEG, Manitoba—An appeal 
against the decision by Mr. Justice 
Curran on Monday, making the in- 
junction restraining the Royal Grain 
Inquiry Commission from continuing 
its investigation of the grain trade in 
Canada, will be lodged immediately 
with the Manitoba Court of Appeal by 
the Dominion Government. 

Instructions to take the necessary 
steps to upset Judge Curran’s decision 
have been given to C. P. Wilson, K. 
C., counsel for the Minister of Jus- 
tice, and J. P. Foley, K. C., counsel for 
the commission. As the government 
is “anxious to have the commission re- 
sume its work as soon as possible, 
counsel will attempt to have the case 
brought before the courts this week. 
Although the long legal vacation is 
now in effect, it has developed since 
the decision was rendered that coun- 
sel for the plaintiffs, the United Grain 
Growers, Limited, an organization of 
farmers, and 40 members of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, will not again 
attack the validity of the .Canada 
Grain Act under which the grain 
business is carried on. 

At present its validity was directly 
challenged in the statements of claim 
upon which the injunction was 
granted, and, while Judge Curran did 
not make specific decision in this re- 
spect, his judgment left the implica- 
tion that the act is invalid. The plain- 
tiffs, who feel that the government it- 
self should test the legality of the act, 
doubt whether this action would be 
taken, which would appear to assume 
a doubt of the constitutionality of the 
act which the government itself had 


The commission has ceased to func- 
tion but remains intact as a body ready 


boats 


jto reassemble and continue with itg 


é 


|. WASHINGTON, District of Colum- *: 
bla—In tratisinitting to the Secretary 


‘the utilization of the Muscle Shoals) 


ACCORD REACHED 


Fra rance 3 to Accept Pay- 
ments in Goods While Vexed 
Question of Importations Into 
the Rhineland Is Settled 


cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Thursday)—The 
negotiations begun between Louis 
Loucheur, Minister of the Liberated 
Regions, and Dr. Rathenau at Wies- 
baden, and continued between experts 


at Paris, have resuited in an important 
accord being announced. It will prob- 
ably be some days hence that official 
announcement is made, since a ré- 
port has stil] to be drawn up, embody: 
ing the decisions, and submitted to the 
final approval of the French and Ger- 
man governments. But the conver- 
sations may be regarded as completed. 

The German experts went to Berlin 
te discuss the plan France was pre- 
pared to accept, returning to Paris 


this week and quickly coming to an' 


agreement on all controversial points. 
It should, however, be understood that 
the present convention, though of 
great importance and marking a new 
stage in Franco-German relations, is 
limited in its scope. It deals with 
the creation of offices to control. the 
delivery of German goods in repara- 
tion, and it settles the vexed question 
of French importations into the Rhine- 
land and the rest of Germany. 

It is by no means intended to stop 
there. The negotiations must contin- 


ue on even more important subjects, 


and a Franco-German -reconciliation 
on the economic issue may eventually 
be reached. For the present, how- 
ever, it is considered highly satisfac- 
tory that France will accept German 
payments in goods and that the mech- 
anism which will put French. pur- 
chasers of the Liberated ‘Regions in 
direct contact with Gerrhan traders 
has been accepted. Payment will be 


made in_the shape of 8 ot 


northern d * 10 ö m 
marks by the German Government to 
whom the German sellers will apply 
through the mixed commission to be 
set up. It is contended that the state 
will come into these transactions in 
the minimum degree and that French 
buyers and German sellers will have 
full Hberty. 

As for the second part of the agree- 
ment, it is felt that the French com- 
rercial balance would be thrown out 
of gear if there were no exports’to 
correspond in some measure with 
these German imports. By the ac- 
cord, France hopes to break down the 
tovgott organized in Germany, espe- 
cially for luxury articles. Germany, 
on her side, receives satisfaction with 
regard to her complaint that she is 
not represented on the commission 
which controls the licenses of impor- 
tation into the Rhineland. This part 
of the accord, however, remains some- 
what vague, and is only intended to 
lead the way to further precise con- 
ventions. 


FRANCE WELCOMES 
AMERICAN ENVOY 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Thursday)—Great 
pleasure is expressed at the arrival 
of Myven Herrick, the new American 
Ambassador, in France today. There 
is no doubt of the enthusiasm which 
his presence provokes. He has come 
to be regarded almost as a symbol of 
America’s friendship: It is rare that 
a diplomatist returns to a post which 
he has once held. 

What particularly impresses the 
French is that in August; 1914, when 
Mr. Herrick’s mission was at an end, 
he asked as a favor to be allowed to 
remain during the difficult days. He 
refused to follow the French Govern- 
ment to Bourdeaux, remaining in Paris 
to protect the city as far as possible 
in case of its capture by the Germans. 
Mr. Herrick returns amid the excep- 
tional festivities of this year’s national 
fate day. 


DUBLIN PARLIAMENT 
AGAIN ADJOURNS 


Ireland (Wednesday)— 


DUBLIN, 


(By The Associated Press)—-The mem- | 


bers of the Senate and only two mem- 
bers of the lower House attended 
yesterday's session of the Southern 


Irish Parliament. The lower House 


adjourned until “His Majesty shall be 
pleased to declare his gracious will.” 
Only four of 123 members of the 
lower House have taken the oath, and 
only 27 of the 64 possible senators. 
Under the Home Rule Act the whole 
Parliament now may be dissolved, and 
a crown colony government. substi- 
tyted, but there are ample opportuni- 
ties for delay, and it is authoritatively 
stated that no official step is con- 
templeted for the present. The gov- 
ernment is marking time, awaiting the 
result Of the peace negotiations. 


Be 
) Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


if} WASHINGTON, Distriet of Columbia 


—Efforts made by the British Govern- 
ment throughout the yéar 1920 to fix 
a definite and reasonable indemnity 
for Germany and to work out a 
European financial rehabilitation on 
the basis,of an all-round cancellation 
of inter-allied debts were fully re- 
vealed yesterday, when Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
made public before the Senate Finance 
Committee a letter written by Mr. 
David Lloyd-George to President Wil- 
son, in which the former outlined the 
views of the British Government. 
The Secretary of the Treasury ap- 
peared before the committee to press 
the request of the Administration for 
legislation giving the Treasury full 
powers to deal with the entire ques- 
tion of refunding the foreign loans. 
Reference to the proposals for the 
cancellation of debts came up as a 
result of queries from Senators who 
had assumed that there was some- 
thing mysterious and indicative of the 
“lone hand game” in the British pro- 
posal for an “all-round cancellation.” 


Conditions Named by France 


The letter written to President Wil- 
son by the British Premier on August 
5. 1920, stated that Great Britain had 
been endeavoring to get France to 
agree to the fixing of a definite in- 
demnity, such as Germany was cap- 
able of paying. The French Premier, 
Mr. Millerand, after much discussion, 
replied that France would only agree 
to less than the Treaty of Versailles 
guaranteed on condition that the al- 
lies of France agreed to remit part 
of the debt owed them by France. 

The British Government, which had 
loaned the largest amount of money 
to France, agreed to cancel part or the 
whole of the indebtedness as the only 
way of rehabilitating Central Europe 
and enabling Germany to pay, but only 
on condition that there should be a 
general inter-allied cancellation. This 
decision was communicated by Pre- 
mier Lloyd George to President WII- 
son. The letter clearly shows that 
the British Government, in proposing 
the scheme for inter-allied cancella- 
tion of debts, was willing to forgo 
its debts in precisely the same way as 
it was suggested the United States 
should do. 

The publication of the letter is ex- 
pecied_to do much to clarify an in- 
cident which was capitalized in the 
United States by anti-British factions. 
The letter showed that the ptoposal 
was made only after full discussion 
— Aldert Rathbone, the United 


unomeial Sinton. on the 


— of British Premier 


“I come now,” said the Premier. 
“to the other question I wish to 
write you about and that is the knotty 
problem of inter-allied indebtedness. 
Indeed, I promised Mr. Rathbone (the 
American unofficial representative on 
the Reparations Commission), long 
ago that I would write to you about 
it, but I have had to put if off for one 
reason or another, till now. The Brit 
ish and the French governments have 
been discussing during the last four 
months the question of giving fixity 
and definiteness to Germany’s rep- 
arations obligations. The British Gov- 
ernment has stood steadily by the 
view that it was vital that Germanys 
liabilities should be fixed at a figure 
which it was within reasonable ca- 
pacity to pay, ang that this figure 
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sociates were treated in the ‘same 


nb declaration appeared to the. 
British Government eminently fair, 
but, after careful investigation, they 
came to the ‘conclusion that it was 
impossible to remit any part of what 
was owing to them by France except 
as part and parcel of an all-round 
settlement of inter-allied indebted- 
ness.“ 

Great Britain’s Loans 

The fact that cancellation would 
not redound to any great advantage 
to the British Government, as is 
claimed, was shown in the following 
paragraph from the letter: 

“You will remember that Great Brit- 
ain borrowed from the United States 
about half as much as its total loans 
to the Allies, and, after America’s 
entry inté the war, it lent to the Al- 
ies almost exactly the same amount 
as it borrowed from the United States. 
Accordingly, the British Government 
has informed the French Government 
that it will agree to any equitable ar- 
rangement for the reduction or cancel- 
lation of inter-allied debts, but 
that such arrangement must be one 
that applies all round. 

“There was also inserted in the rec- 
ord of the hearing a communication 
from the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to R. C. Lindsay, its repre- 


|sentative in this country, intimating 


that cancellation might be the only 
way out of bankruptcy and demorali- 
zation. This was submitted informally 
to the Treasury Department on 
Feb. 9, 1920. 

“The existence'of these international 
debts ‘ deters neutrals from giving 
assistance, checks private credits and 
will, I fear, prove a disturbing factor 
in future international relations.” 

Secretary Mellon assured the com- 
mittee that there had been no repre- 
sentations recently in regard to the 
cancellation project, and that no such 
representations, would be entertained. 
He also gave assurance that no more 
money would abe given out of the 
Treasury on account of foreign coun- 
tries, except conceivably where these 
countries had balances on the books 
from loans authorized. 


NEW BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
BAR HARBOR, Maine—The biologi- 
dal laboratory, which has been in 
process of erection at Salisbury Cove, 
is now 88 gad ready for occu- 


Eu, Nise serves Ferber kee . 
laboratory, has arrived at Salisbury 
Cove with all movable equipment ap- 
paratus. The new building is 24 by 48 
feet and a plain, but dignified struc- 
ture. Eminent men are to teach there 
and students from all the country will 
come for research work. 
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York, nor jn the suburbs but the ap- 


pearance. of youngsters of this type— 


on foot—down in Wall Street, in the 
exciting hours when lions meet lambs 
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ment served to heigh 


and a six-year-old girl. 


and when wolves confront goats in the 
daily encounter, was an event indeed 
They are a sensation, it appears. Sur- 


prising but true. That they be flaxen-! 


haired, bareheaded, commuter-bred 
utterly unused to their environ- 

ten the interest. 
We did not at all realize this could 
be so until last week we chanced sud- 
denly to fall in behind a trim cultured- 
looking little woman who led by each 
hand respectively a four-year-old boy 
: It ‘wag in 
„that most noted of cafions where 
{“rocks” (to use a vulgar designation) 
are arranged in strata for human 
study and experiment in more variety 


and in greater profusion than else- 
‘where: on earth’s erust— Wall Street. 


We were arrested instantly and paused 
to gaze. Having gazed a moment and 
having yet a . forty minutes 
remaining of. an elastic luncheon hour, 
ws were moyed to drift along in the 
wake of this refreshing trio; to ob- 
serve not only what effect Wall Street 
had‘on them but also what effect they 


had on Wall Street. In the sum total 


re, “though ‘that: 8 is 
but young’ hhope- 


the -latter effect must have been con- 
siderable; ‘but it was not visible that 
this street impressed itself deeply on 
the children. For to a child a street's 


a street; to Wall Street the children 


beters are 4 5 idini a 


* 


West 5 1 ka skeet they strolled 
—yes, strolled, of all unréspectful 
manners—turned down two Blocks on 


Broad Street; threaded up through 


at, ae r ent ot judges, They were after 


eat in debating skill and desired 

‘| judgment on that alone, though. the 
ed was bound to be one 

‘Ton which there was apparently some 
| clear line of division.. But that is not 
7 a debate, or 


. 
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8 
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Exchange Place to Broadway; and 
ventually followed Broadway to the 
quarium at the Battery—evidently 
having alighted from the Past Side 
subway one station too far north: 
Scenting “copy” we shamelessly 
trailed on. 

The commonest thing that happened 
as they went by was that—traffic 
splitting left and right for them— 
people almost invariably turned to 
look after them. Fin de siécle stenog- 
raphers—even the profession’s very 
top-notchers — smiled wistfully and 
murmured ‘audible “duckies” and 
“sweets.” Harassed general managers 
stopped to let the scene iron out a few 
lines from brows of concentrated 
care: for a moment they flew to their 


‘own quiet homes in Jersey or Long 


Island—or in mirage-lahd, where 
there are no bricks and boards for 
homes. A gentleman stopped them 
and, putting a hand on each of two 
bareheads, cried: “Well, well, grand- 
father is glad to see you down here!” 
Then he stood in an evident self- 
consciousness, not wanting them to go 
on, but not managing an excuse for 
tarrying. 

Even that equally positive ~~ 
equally ubiquitous hereabouts yo 
man in his. thirties, who is so definitely 
getting on in the world and uses as 
one of his assets a six-mil¢e-an-hour 
Juggernaut stride along the sidewalk, 
several times caught himself in‘ mid- 
air, so to speak, and missed cafapult- 
ing by a hair the three strollers into 
a ent-way. They-were getting 
toward the Custom House, my charges 
were. A man vending chocolates from 
a cart at an absurdly below-market 
figure gave each of them one; a fruit- 
wagon proprietor had 9 . 
cherries; a messenger boy had shyly 
fered peppermints; the very stock 

seemed, to waver and slow 
down a bit. 

Casually they dropped in at a corner 
store, one of those hybrid, nondescript 


merchandising units, part department 


store, part package grocery, part con- 


tectionery shop. They 


-ttinue this, 
spray, as close as they dare to the in-“ 
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the civilization of 42 acacia: 


“very improvement of the ee 


| of locomotion benefits mankind mor- 


ally and intellectually as well as ma- 
terially, and not only facilitates the 
interchange of the various produc- 


tions of nature and art, but tends to 


remove national and provincial antipa- 
thies and to bind together all the 
branches of the great human family.” 
What would he have said (and he 
had ever very much to say) if he had 
been asked to take his seat in a luxu- 


| rious coach, for such it would have 


seemed to him, and, as he leaned back 
with all the grace of a Babington, had 
felt. himself gradually leaving the 
earth, and with a roar sail æway into 


space? 

He might have thought it was some 
marvelous fairy tale, from which he 
would shortly awake and find himself 
in the midst of a vast solitude with 


— — 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


The Selborne Arms 


his imagery traveler from New Zea- 
land, seated on a broken arch of 
London. Bridge, making a sketch of the 
ruins of St. Paul's. 

Before the aeroplane and the motor 
car came the humble bicycle, and it 
was not so many years ago that three 
friends set forth on their wheels for 
Selborne, the little village made so 
well known by the naturalist, Gilbert 
White. The start was made, but a 
west wind sweeping the open spaces 
of Hampshire and i carrier’s cart 
coming conveniently into sight, seats 
were secured and bicycles accommo- 
dated’ and a slow, leisurely 323 
I behind the fat n of Dod: 


the carrier's horse. 

he few miles that were 56800 a 
this way were interspersed with long 
stops at various cottages where par- 
cels had to be delivered, items of news 
also being discussed, and at certain 
cross-roads there might be one or two 
people with parcels waiting who had 
‘to be squeezed into the already full 
conveyance. — 

When’ once more the bicycles: were 
mounted it seemed as if speed could 
go no further, and when from the 
brow of a slight hill, past a big white 
quarry, a gentle slope led down to 
Gilbert White’s Selborne, with feet up 
and free wheels the friends flew over 
the ground into a village of enchant- 
ment,. well-known to them from the 
notes of the naturalist. Then it was 
that one of the party, a “sweet singer,” 
improvised these lines: — 

Af you and I were fairies, ahd bicycles 
could- fly 

We'd quit this dull earth gladly 5 

And pedal swiftly, madly 

Across the sunset sky 
Far in that golden Future, we'd build our 
dreamland home. 


And from our magic bowers, we'd fling 
some dreamland flowers, : 
Down earthwards from the sky, 
If you ; hy I were fairies and bicycles 
cou 


The Stonechat in Ireland 


The favorable conditions to the in- 

crease of wild life in Ireland make 
the scarcity of the stonechat, when 
compared with their numbers six or 
seven years ago, the more astonish- 
ing. It is one of the most beautiful of 
small wild birds, having a jet' black 
head and an orange red breast, the 
contrast being heightened by its white 
collar. 
In the summer months he and his 
family were to be observed in the 
wayside hedge, on the common, on the 
wild aninhabited mountain slopes, and 
on the fresh windswept areas that lie 
above the sea cliffs. 

The stonechat is. not one of those 
birds which are in the habit of sitting 
close on their nests as a means of 
escaping observation. Passing in the 
vicinity of a nest one is quickly made 
aware of the fact while still some 
distance away, for the cock bird, act- 
ing as sentry on a tall stem of furze, 
gives a note of warning to his mate. 
She immediately leaves her nest in 
unobtrusive fashion and joins him. 


Both then tome into full view on the 


top of the furze bushes, uttering the 
while a harsh note. They will con- 
hopping from spray to 


truder till he has passed, but if he 


should stop to search for the nest, 
wit Rt keep up the maneuver 
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meet the ‘stonechat 
The bird is unknown to the country- 


folk by the name of stonechat. To 
them it is the furze-chat or chatter, 


CANTON 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


‘To sit 10,000 miles away and think ft 


about Canton! To dwell in Mars and 
muse about the earth! Almost par- 
alle} possibilities. For Canton is only 
by chance reachable by mail; only by 
coincidence does the cable transmit 
word there; it is sheer phantasy to ae 
agine radio messages deliverable in 

that oriental metropolis. Occidental 


ways are not its ways; nor thoughts, 


nor ideals, nor religions, nor goods. 
All of which has been thoroughly ad- 
vertised by many serious scribes! 
You are stepping from thé up-river 
steamboat from Hong Kong to emerge 


upon the Bund, as the water-front 
thoroughfare is named. The number- 


less impressions that crush in upon 
you at a first glimpse of this busy 
street leave you gasping. A long, wide, 
brick-paved street with curbs—most 


unorientai—that is the European con- 


tributicn—everything else is Chinese. 
A series of imposing, balconied, ban- 
nered department stores, five and six 
stories high, jnterspersed with glitter- 
ing cafés, hotels and shops, line the 
vista along up the river-front as far as 
you can see in the distance. This is 
newer China; a bit of burnished China, 
as it were, reflecting a faint’ glow of 
western influence. Of course, the pic- 
ture warms with bustling human 
beings; coming, going, bearing and 
being borne, shuffling, clinking, pad- 
ding, crying past—for this * the 
Orient. 

But you are permitted to stand upon 
two feet and gaze only for a moment. 
Then an avalanche of shouting, smirk- 
ing, appealing, begging, rickshaw 
coolies descend upon you, You fight 
your way through the pandemonium, 
master the distracting situation, and 


with luggage in one vehicle and your-. 


self in another, begin your journey to 
Shameen, one coolie in the thills, two 
wociferously pushing behind vou. 

de it noted, is the “foretgn | 
— occupying a speck ef #sandbar, 


reclaimed, terraced, planted, and made 


parkwise into a spot where Europeans 
could dwell. Here a modern hotel, the 
consulates of the world, western banks 
and agencies stand: 
only via bridges, insulated from the 
great Chinese wilderness that stretches 
away on every side. 

Rickshaw coolies believe every for- 
eigner to be in breathless haste 
wherever he goes. So at a terrific 
pace, your three retainers dash and 
bore along through the crowded thor- 
oughfare, shouting aggressive warn- 
ings, heard a half-mile, but disre- 
garded. utterly five paces ahead. On 
your left the river. Sampans and 
junks, side by side, end to end, floor 
the water from the. quay’s edge out 
nearly to the center ot the current, a 
veritable forest of masts, a foliage of 
part-furled sails and gay ribbon flags, 
and an undergrowth of rigging, 
thatched deck awnings, hulls and 
rudder posts. Some 125,000 individ- 
uals, at least, live afloat all their lives: 
here are some of them. From the con- 
tinuous sound that arises, some of the 
most fluent linguists in Cathay must 
be gathered here in important con- 
clave. 

Ten minutes of kaleidoscopic pan- 
orama has wound by and yet no signs 
of turning; another 10 and nothing 
promising ahead. You begin to realize 
what a metropolis can be like geo- 
graphically as well as numerically 
But at last, a quick veer to right, a} 
few more rods, and a bridge on which 
you spy a British uniform. The pant- 
ing coolies drop their loads and sign 
you to get out—and No rick- 
shaws in Shameen, you learn. Your 
luggage must be portered to thé hotel. 

A Chinese guide-interpreter is 
awaiting you at the office, Forty 
minutes and you are off in sedan 
chairs to explore the labyrinth called 
Canton. It, before, one thought he 
was in real Chinatown when speeding 
up the Bund, he at once admits his 
mistake after following . his guide’s 
chair a brief five minutes. 

What a city! No streéts wider than 
10 feet, the majority narrower. This 
was before the recent. street changes 
in Canton. And here amongst these 
warren-like lanes where the sun never 
shines, live and have lived for centu- 
ries, people who never heand of Queen 


a spot attained. 
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lating, cobbling, smithing, 9 
crooning, smiling, weaving, reading 
money-lending. All on the 
“street” at arms’ 

chair. Every one an ant-like task to 
do, does it, likes it, grows sleek upon 
Package-goods at your elbows, 
with, never a familiar letter or trade- 
mark; indeed, whose very function 
and purpose may be unknown to the 
occidental. At a stride from your seat 
lie open to the world places of trade 
and profession and occupation whose 
very object you cannot guess; = 
over all a sing-song, falsetto, gureglii 
chirping babble that is the language o 
the hordes of China; 

With only vague and unreal recol- 
lection of definite things you have 
seen; jewelry, pottery, and textiles of 
mystical origin and unsurmisable 
quality carried hotelward, as tangible 
evidence of your legendary journey in 
another planet; you at length reach 
your rooms. And what could you not 
wish to say about nighttime in Can- 
ton? You can only asseverate that 
Canton nights are atmospherically as 
different from her days as are dragons 
from horses. 


THE ESTE MUSEUM 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

The Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
Este was a great art lover and his 
collections were made for him by the 
best art experts of the country, al- 
though it was no unusual thing for 
the Archduke himself to rummage 
through the antique shops, large and 
small, in Vienna. All these collec- 
tions are now. lodged in the new 
Hofburg, on the so-called’ Helden- 
platz, and are now for the first time 
open to inspection by all. 

The new Hofburg has, in fact, never 
been completed. Most of the apart- 
ments are given over to the offices of 
various missions and relief commit- 
tees. But in the west wing, in which 
‘are marble stairways, marble corri- 
dora and marble pillars, the collection 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
Este: 1s“how' exhibited. 

The Este collection comprises about 
1000 ‘objects illustrating all depart- 
ments of plastic art and ‘of art craft. 
It also possesses a selection of old mu- 
sical. instruments, among which there 
are peculiarly rare specimens. The 
arrangement of the museum is a model 
one and it certainly ranks among the 
noteworthy sights of Vienna. Its great 
richness in examples of plastic art is 
particularly valuable, adding to the 
scope of Vienna’s art treasures as al- 
ready revealed in the Art-Historical 
and Austrian museums. Among the 
great number of antique sculptures 
(life-sized Btatues, bustz, and reliefs) 
one alcove must be particularly re- 
ferred to, since besides four beautiful 
Greek heads, it possesses a fragment 
of the Parthenon frieze; Vienna, there- 
fore, stands with Paris, London and 
Wtirzburg in fortunate possession of 
so priceless an object. . Worthy of 
notice, too, is the collection of early 
Christian. eculptures and of pre- 
historic and Greek vases. 

The collection of Venetian Gothic, 
dating from the eighteenth century, ig 
not to be met with anywhere outside 
of Italy. The Venetian plastics (Lom- 
bardi works) and a relief by Donatello 
should also certainly not be missed. 
A cherub by Donatello was recently 
handed over to Italy in accordance 
with the terms of the Italian treaty. 
Besides several works by Andrea della 
Robbia and a room with bronzes, the 
particularly attractive room contain- 
ing porcelains must be mentioned. 
Here splendid pieces of old Viennese 
ware are exhibited. 


—— 
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Chisholm's 
Walk-Over Boot Shops 


311 Euclid Avenue—1140, Euclid Avenue 


For Men, Women, Boys 
Include Only. the Well Tailored Carments 
of Unquestionsble Merit 
327-335. Euclid; Cleveland, O. 
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‘sculpture discovered there. 


Cyrene, which is beautifully situ- 


According to tradition 
it was founded about 631 B. C. by 
Battus, Who, at the command of the 
Oracle at Delphi, led a colony of 
Dorfans from the Island of Thera. The 
recent excavations, Professor Halbherr 
says, tend to prove that there was a 
previous swarm of pre-Doric colonists 
from the Peloponnesus, who reached 
the coast at least 400° years earlier. 
Early in the fifth century A. D. an 
earthquake, described by Synesius, 
bishop of Ptolemais (the former Greek 
city of Barca west of Cyrene), buried 
part of the city under a mound of rub- 
bish, thus preserving the beautiful 
| treasures from Arab invaders. 

Between 1861 and 1863 partial exca- 
vations ‘were made by two English 
officers, Capt. M. Smith; R. E., and 
Commander Porcher, R. N., and in 
1910, while still in the hands of the 
Turks, a commission of the Archso- 
logical Institute of America renewed 
the excavation. Now the Italians are 
carrying on most careful excavations 
in Cyrene and other parts of their 
North African colony. Some remark- 
able works of art have been discovered 
in the ancient baths, and it is here 
that one would rather expect to find 
them, as it was the Roman custom to 
adorn their baths with works of art. 
These baths, of great size, begun in 
Ptolemaic times, were rebuilt early in 
the second century A.D:, under the 
Roman Emperor Hadrian, and adorned 
by him with magnificent pieces of 
sculpture. 

The first discovery in the baths, and 
by far the most important, was a beau- 
tiful life-size statue of Venus, This 
statue, it is thought; is B. C. fourth 
century work, and unfortunately has 
the head and the greater portion 
of the arms missing. It is now 
amongst the other masterpieces in 
the National Museum in the Baths of 
Diocletian at Rome: The other statues 
and sculpture are temporarily housed 
at Benghazi but later are to be re- 
turned to Cyrene. They include a fine 
head of Alexander the Great, a winged 
Victory, Cupid, the Three Graces, 
Hermes, and many others. Besides 
these finds, a considerable portion of 


pillars, etc, being agé@ih set up in 
their proper places in thé Baths. A 
number of pieces of Cyrenaic sculp- 
ture can be seen in the British 


Museum. 
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Nutritious Desserts 
for Children 


—By Mrs. Knox 


exe 


ESSERTS that are a joy to 
children as well as nourishing 
for them to eat can be most 
easily prepared with Knox Spar- 
kling Gelatine. Delicious fruit 
dishes, nutritious egg and milk gela- 
tines, as well as jellied fruit juices 
are only a few among many pleas- 
“ing ‘dishes found in my _ recipe 
booklets. 

There is only room to give one 
of them here but I will gladly send 
you the others if you are interested 
and will write me for them. 


Children’s Delight 
Blanc Mange 


envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

, milk 
cup sugar 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


* in half cup milk five min- 


Accompany with su 
boiled custard, Sabstitute cream for the 
milk and the dish becomes Ivory Jelly.’’ 


Dessert Books—Free 


In my booklets “Dainty Desserts” 
and “Food Economy there are 
numberless recipes for nutritious 
desserts that are especially appro- 
priate for children. Mothers will 
find them helpful not only in pre- 
paring children’s desserts but in 
preparing the meals for the entire 
family, as the booklets also contain 
recipes for salads, meat and fish. 
| gnolds, relishes, ice creams, sherbets 
and candies. Send for them. They 
are free. Just enclose 4 cents in 
stamps to cover postage and men- 
tion your grocer's name. 


Mrs. Charles B. Knox 
KNOX GELATINE 


800 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. v. 
Wherever a recipe calls for 
gelatine—think of 


: 


“|The B. Dreher s Sons Co: 


PIANOS 


Pianola Players 
Vocalion Talking Machines 


J ‘1028-1030 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND 


State Street I Trust Co, 
$$ STATE STREET 
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ot men of many diverse views, 
Grey said that that was a most Frese dn te particularly rich in 


— origin of the institute which potash. The production should soon 

thus had its-inception, not in theory, | the government ‘would always be ready reach 5,000,000 tons, and only 47,000 

a but in practice. That was a real prac- to take all measures which will help tons are required for use in France. 
{tical basis for ‘a start of the institute. | toward that end. mo N 

It is to be noted that there has been 


an extraordinary improvement in the 
tendo balance of France during the The. textile trade is recorded to be 


| , first half of this year. It is true that | exceptionally flourishing and likely to 

various attitudes of the men making the amelioration 2 rather in the re- develop largely in the future. 

2 eee nial 4 | nea duction of importations than in the 
conference gave unpre’ way. was increase of exportations. France to 


AE 


guished sathoring, meeting daily, al- 
roof, eg 5 A 


edented openings to the various dele- ,_. N * N 
gations for many informal, as well as ae Senn Seren: Sas An 7 E Newey — 2 national production and consumption, 
the formal, discussions on points of francs, as against 15,700,000,000 francs, | imports and exports of raw materials, 
common interest. Specially was this | worth for ‘the correspond! riod and manufacturéd articles. It was 
: | the case between the British and of last year * bad — ee. also decided that the associations ot 
e e eae t % limitation. of armaments, w , Rub American delegations with their com- goods valued at 9,000, 000,000 francs, ag| Producers and great economic groups 
mien scope krause and adopted without debate. A — | {mon origin, language and political) atalrs can form public opinion. The against 7,800,000,000 francs in 1920,| Should, in accord with the offices of 

aon * ope, Ts om | respecting | . | traditions. It was felt that it would institute would not be able to use| Thus the deficit of 8, 000,000,000 public administration, establish a pro- 

— ge 2 stan Repub Mr. de Lapredelle retorted that neither be a matter for permanent regret if 1 3 of 5,000,000, has | . } 

mar er, the indi = 4 : politicians because it would not inter- beeen. changed into a favorable bal-| Fram for the development of the pro- 
* * Seay Vor, the indignation of © fer should it be a revolving door by which | such a gathering were allowed to dis- tere in politics. It would not be able ance of 400,000,000 francs. It is| duction of raw materials necessary to 
nne Gon rich urgently invite. gue’s one may pass in or out at will The perse without any attempt being made to use the press in the way in which pointed out, however, that in so far French industry; that laboratories and 

. W — y Fi inance Cos 8 att ana Kneatnt 3 ; proposal was adopted in essence, but; to perpetuate its aims by means Of a the press is used for political etek an the importations of raw 3 other institutions of study and re- 

3 eee ure rer left for further nne, at aft organisation. poses, because that would be to give} have fallen, the figures indicate a cer- search should be created and ‘subsi- 
gh arte, ‘whose. ng, Of Bel eae ties 3 Two’ Branches | the institute a political or propagan-| tain industrial slackness, but on the tized. The first, the most vital point, 

gp ci, Sst . | * 1 ee ch “had The vesult of this feeling was the in- dist character. ‘ Politicians and the other hand France has increased her is motive power, and the congress 

2 e ene, ; relativ auguration, at a meeting held on May press could however, make great use| exports of manufactured articles and Underlined very strongly the need of 
| 3 5 8 8 mn phe itt 30, 1919, of the Institute of Interna-| of’ the institute and in that way lay has reduced her imports of foodstuffs. making every effort to increase French 

ot resolutions, all of which tional Affairs. It was resolved, as a the foundations for sound public opin- It is expected that there must be some supplies. : 

Were ger beginning, that the institute should jon. Just as the individuals who met industrial depression in a fresh rise Mr. Rondet Saint, member of the 
cepted. One ‘of these expressed the 8 a * 

A be composed of two branches, one in in Paris found that they gained in in the value of the franc. ‘ superior council of the colonies, pre- 
desire that the constitution of all] the United Kingdom, and the other in knowledge and wisdom through meet- 8 i sented a report upon colonial re- 
states members of the League should the United States. The purpose of ing with each other, so the institute Comparisons With 1913 sources. He declared that the colonies 
arr cate r heme. Se 1 the organization is to keep its mem- might continue that benefit on an in- One of the delegates dealing with | could produce practically all the raw 
| pietical een . 15 bers in touch with the international creasing scale for individuals who are importations referred, however, to last Materials for which France was now 

situation, and to enable them to study | interested in public affairs, men in year’s figures as red with th tributary to foreign countries. At the 
ligious: faith, language, or race; and the relation between national poli- public life, men in journalism, men compared with the base of French economic restoration 
another that the federation should cies and the interests of society as a contributing to, the thought of the figures for 1913. In 1913 France im- was the development of these riches. 
set up a specir! committee to examine whole, The institüte would almost ap-}country, and through them it may do | Ported 6,763,000,000 francs’ worth of} His demonstration of the possibilities 
the question of the treatment aud sar to de a natural- corollary, or great work; just as it incréased wis- Ta materials. The statistics for 1920 produced 4 considerable impression. 
ee complement, to the League of Na- dom for individuals, so it may increase |®20w #0 importation of raw materiais : : 
At the final sittine of the congress | tions. national wisdom by forcing public t. the value of 25,420,000,000 francs. KURDISH: UPRISING 

a telegram was received New! The meeting held that until recent o pinion. What in his opinion is even graver 
York statir: ~ at a large pro-League| years it was usual to assume that in The theory that the chief cause’ of id that from importations of 1,650,000,- AGAINST KEMALISTS 
organization meeting had that day been foreign affairs each government must wars has deen the lack of understand- 000 francs of manufactured articles ) 

formed to voice League sentiment in think mainly, if not entirely, of the ing between the nations is held by in 1913, France had passed te 9,986,- 
the United States. This was received 5 900,000 francs in 1920. Th haga sagan o-eanag > Read gcteppeeges 
with Clete interests of its own people. In found- many, and the study of foreign affairs, |?" a n Science Monitor 
4 much sa ne and a reso- ing the League of Nations, the altied past and contemporary, and ‘ther tainly formidable figures, which; how- constr. ANTINOPLE, . 
Aue ee as i < expr 2 Rowers have now recognized that ete trend - r . — nerds let th 6 

—— — ‘afi eye to the wellave at society at! should go far toward eliniinating | year, 3— oasics out, the prog. gore has ‘to put up with 4s that of th 
| ah re ö eget e 2 us large. The proceedings at Paris have misunderstandings which are so tre- ress toward a more normal condition Kurdish uprisings; whith are oiling 
‘to Enforce Peace other American | shown how necessary it is to create quentiy. the fruitful source of inter- Af affairs is extremely rapid. more and more serious. Turkish re- 
associations to- de their best to n some organization for studying the national t. trouble. The general opinion was that every 
rn relation of this ideal to practical effort should de made to reduce pur- Ports from Angora make extreme 

It was decided to hold the next! questions as they arise. Although EXPANSION OF LEAGUE chases from abroad to the strictest | efforts fo calm public opinion to the 
| Calls for Tv oY Notice Deng rens at Prague in the spring next | the movement has started with the necessities, and, on the other hand. effect that the Kurdish movement is 

Proposal or Two Years’ year, and a mesting of the Council : . ESEEN to draw from French colonies all 7 

el Intention to: Withdraw % British and Americans, the origina- POWERS IS FOR | om French colonies all the suppressed once for all. In au inter- 
e Christfan 8 } 


in September or October next, as * : 
ep tors eagerly await the development. raw materials which they are capable view with a Kurdish Bey here re- 
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soon as expedient after the, menting of oth 0 st of providing. 
er branches in the various capi- Bpecial to The Christian Stience Monitor Dealing with the 5 situation ot | cently he declared that reports cannot 
Other Countries May Join . |fore leaving for the Empire Confer- 
concluded at Geneva, a production was 41,000,000 tons before as long as the Turks continue to be 
UNIONS IN TASMANIA 
movement in forsien countries. The | the League of Nations this year in the the calculations of Mr. Fougére, and the Bey, “to explain to the world the 
tre HOBART, Tasmania Tasmania, in each a 
8 * duction of the wrecked mines of the most influential Kurdish patriot, 


Ter 4 of -the - Leagne, Assembiy.: oe j tals of the world, Gonstitnted on lines from its South African News Office 
: es with which they can reciprocate. CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony — Be- France it was declared that present blot out realities. The Kurdish re- 
League of Nations, A II ITUDE OF MINING ; 7 needs are 70,000,000 tons a year. The bellion exists today and it will exist 
8 in London, General Smuts asked 
which had been held It is obviously not for British or | nee ’ the war, and has now fallen to 26,-| unjust. 
tion of the federation. . American members to initiate such à for an appropriation of £62,000 for 000,000. These, be it understood, are “It is our saered duty,” continued 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor ' 
from its Australasian News Office initiative in forming a national branch aes of Frag pansion of “the appear unnecessarily pessimistic. present situation. The rebellious 
3 1 Oa an aes . . 5 However it was admitted that the pro- movement is organized and led by the 
as is the case in other parts of the the signatories to a report * 4 The difficulty with the League of 
north was fast increasing. It was Haidar Bey. The chief reason of the 
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world, is feeling the effects pf the 
slump-in the metal market, and it 
bas been found impossible for many 
of the mines to carry on at the pres- 
ent high cost of production. Many 
mines have closed down; and the 


est producer of copper in the Com- 
monwealth, situated on the west coast 
of Tasmania, is also to close down 


Mount Lyell Mine, probably the larg- 


memberseof the British branch, said in 
this connection: We look, therefore, 
with hope to the development, in years 
to.come, of similar ingtitutions in all 
the chief. states of the world, each 
go constituted that all the others will 
be able to reciprocate on lines ar- 
ranged between themselves. For it is 
a cardinal point that each must be 
master of its own household, and 


in the Councils 


restricted by its own constitution in 
solving difficult internal problems of 


of a domestic character then the 


tish Empire and 
the Empire, how- 


with it. In the B 


Nations had been, he said, that it was 20,500,000 tons in 1913; today it is 


only 12 per cent of this amount and 
its own members. There was an arti- next year it will probably be about 
28 per cent. Then France is assured 

cle in the Constitution which said that 
as soon as a question appeared to be of considerable quantities from Ger- 
a many, to say nothing of the Sarre. 


New basins are about to be’ exploited. 


League would have nothing to do ne figure of France’s need is also 


rather elevated. There is also ap- 


preciable help toward the solution of 


Kurdish movement is the fact that 
the Kemalists categorically refused to 
grant them the independence which 
Was recognized and, confirmed by the 
Sévres Treaty. This fact was suffi- 
cient to create a large wave of indig- 
ration among compatriots, who re- 
sorted to arms to bring about justice.” 


-_—» 


ty 7 


unless the miners alter their atti- therefore be the judge whether any ever, a more lenient view of this 
tude. The . recently had a other branch is constituted on lines might be taken, and a question which — j aires eet xa rte ae 
conference with the employees, who Which admit of reciprocal arrange- appeared of a domestic nature might the motive power of the rivers to be 


informed them of the position, and ments with itself.” be discussed. utilized for the manufacture of elec- 
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submitted a scheme whereby the 
mines might continue at work. The 
scheme was for the same rate of 
wages to be paid, the men to work 
40 hours one week, and 48 hours the 


in favor of the union, right or 


wrong. 
The enge taken up by the union 


„ 


Wi 


*teluding those Who were members of 


LI British branch. 
it} Only e B 2 


In any . the establishment ot 


. 
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The four presidents elected. at the 
inaugural meeting of the British 
branch are such as to inspire the 
deépest confidence in the success of 
the movement in England. The fol- 
lowing are the gentlemen appointed: 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon, A. J. Bal- 
four, Lord Robert Cecil, and J. R. 
Clynes. As showing the attraction 
of foreign affairs for the Empire ſt is 
interesting to note that included in the 
Ust of original members in the British 
branch will be found the names of 
public men who were domiciled. in the 
various doininions, and in India, in- 


the peace delegations in Paris. It is 
hoped that these groups will form 
branches in Canada, Australia, South 


and India in close relations with the 


Africa, New Zealand, Newfoundland | 


q 


British Government would desire to 


Take the question of Ireland, for 
instance, said General Smuts. ‘There 
was no doubt this was a domestic 
question of the United Kingdom. The 
dominions had nothing to say about 
it, and he, as Prime Minister of South 


it; But the position might become 
quite different. It might be that the 


consult the Dominion Prime Minis- 
ters on the stete of affairs that had 
arisen there, one of the most lamenta- 
ble in the history of the Empire. That 
would give them the opportunity to 
make their contribution to the ‘solu- 


would not have 


tricity. The Rhine and the Rhone 


and other rivers are included in 


schemes which will furnish France 


with large quantities of motive power. 


It nevertheless remains true, as was 
stated at this congress, that one of 


Afrita, had not a word to say about the chief preoccupations of Franee, if 


she is to achieve industrial expansion, 
must be. to obtain coal at cheaper 
rates and in greater quantities. 


Search for Oil 7 
As for quid combustibles, petro- 


leum, fuel oil, and so forth, a policy 
was. urged which would bring into 


tion of this great. problem, which the fullest and freest competition the 
achieved on the various foreign groups which seek to 
interpretation of the League which ex- sell oil to France. At the same time 
cluded consideration of all domestic] France is to search in a more active 
questions. | ae land orderly manner for oil in the 
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90 000 handkerchiefs 


SEMI-ANNUAL SALE BEGINS TUESDAY” 


Womens 


Men's . to 50c 
prices tat we believe represent just about half the cus- 


tomary price today. They are 


in most instances a hears thread here and there. A* an 
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“seconds” which simply means 


Hand-Drawn 
Sweater Sets 
1.50 and 2 50 


To wear with the Sweaters 
so popular this season, are 
these handsome hand-drawn 
collar and cuff sets—of 
fine white — neatly 
finished. | 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Oswald Werner & Sons Co. 


Dyeing and Cleaning 
Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses 
Gentlemen's Clothing 


Household Goods of Every Descriptica 
Tel. 6400 Biland PITESSUROM. PA. 


A. W. Smith 
Flower Stores Company 


Florisis 
Lanpscare Ancirrects and Contaacrons 
Liberty at ‘Six sth Ave... Pittabargh 
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‘tronomy and theoretical mechanics at 


to and more potent methods, and had he 


tia Good 


and brightness of the stars could be 
ö Kapteyn offered his services. The task 


the Cape Photographic Durchmuster- 
jung, which gives the right ascensions, 


[of the south pole. In this great 8 
| of reduction, involving more than 4 


|| founded in 1896, 


servatories all over the world in his 
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The August evening sky for the Southern Hemisphere 
is plotted for the latitude ot Southern Africa and Southern Australia, but will answer for locate 
directly overhead, with the Southern Horizon” toward 
will appear on August 7 at 11 p. m., August 22 at 10 p. m., September 6 
The boundary 8 the horizon, Ane center ran 
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the University of Groningen. His am-. 
-| bition at the time was to have a small 
observatory, which the ‘university did 
not provide. He failed to secure this 
end, and his failure has been said to 
be the greatest boon to astronomy, | 
for it proved that Kapteyn was cap9- 
ble of. advancing astronomy by other 


obtained the observatory he wished, 
the laboratory perhaps would ever 
have been founded. 

A man of Kapteyn’s caliber coyld 
not be satisfied without doing creative 
work, and this is the way it came 
about. The photographs of the great 
comet of 1882, obtained at the Cape of 
Hope, had inspired Sir David 
Gill, the director of the Cape Obser- 
vatory, to chart the sky by photogra- 
phy. These photographic negatives of 
the stars required an enormous 
amount of work before the positions 


ed. Gill craved help and 


called for a high grade of intellect 
and also involved a tremendous 
amount of drudgery, but Kapteyn re- 
marked that he thought his enthusi- 
asm would be equal to six or seven 
years of such work. As a matter of 
fact, he devoted 12 years to it. 
This cooperation with Gill.. produced 


decli ms, and the magnitudes of 
454,875 stars lying within 72 degrees 


million measures, Kapteym had very 
limited’ assistance. It was practically 
complete when the laboratory was 


The idea of the leboratory has been 
cooperation. Without instruments, 
Kapteyn has planned to interest ob- 


north of south. When held, 
a 7 
m. 9 me. 

down corresponding to rection one. 
‘part of the sky according. to thelr relative he 


i Er — The names of deste are taderecoted on the map. 


Jagger, 
~ | Harbors, in his railway budget. state- 
ment showed the estimated revenue 
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Sour POLE 
CNHAMAELEO 


SOUTHERN | HORIZON 


face downward, 


1 


Neptune as well as Mars again on 


August 31. 

The accompanying map shows the 
constellations as they will appear at 
the times given in the caption. We 
may note that Scorpio and Sagittarius 
are no longer in the zenith, but have 
passed about two hours to the west- 
ward. Thus it is with the other con- 
stellations, all having moved west- 
ward. In the south we see Achernar 
higher up, while the Southern Cross 
is nearer the horizon. In the northern 
sky the Northern Cross appears on 
the meridian, but upside down. As 
Hercules retires in the northwest, 
Pegasus advances in the northeast. 


Nine first-magnitudé stars are now 


visible. 

The planet Jupiter is still the bright 
evening star. Closely following Jupi- 
tel is yellow Saturn. About August 3 
the plane of Saturn's rings will pass 
through the earth, and we shall see 
the rings at that time, if at all, on 
edge. After that date, the rings begin 


to show their northern face, and will 
continue thus for the next 15 years. 
Venus is bright in the east before sun- 


rise. The other planets are too near 


the sun at present, or too fdint for 
observation. 


SOUTHWEST AFRICAN BUDGET 
Special to The Christia 1 Science Monitor 
from its South News Office 

CAPE TOWN, Pape Colony — The 
budget estimates for Southwest Af- 
rica for 1921-22, shows the total of 
ordinarv expenditure.as £839,779, and 
of extraordinary expenditure £ 446,- 
750, while the estimate of revenue 
is £891,000. The extraordinary ex- 
penditure includes £50,000 for the 
construction of part of the Gobabis 
line; £60,000 for advances to. set- 
tlers; £100,000 for part capital of 
the Land Bank; £123,000 for pur- 
chase of drills and equipment; £57,- 
600 for the building of schools, and 
so. forth. The estimate of revenue 
shows a shortage of £516,800 on the 
revised estimate for the financial. year 
1920-21. There is a decrease of 
£120,000 in revenue expected from 
mining royalties. 


AFRICAN RAILWAY DEFICIT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
||, from its South African News 


CAPE. TOWN, Cape Colony — Mr. 
Minister of Railways and 


railways, harbors, and steam- 


from. 
Free 


302, and the expenditure to be 
2 26,15 1.182, so that for the financial 
year 1921-22 a deficit is one for, 
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tor agricultural 00 00 is likely to 
be experienced during the next few 
-yéars. It is, therefore, essential that 
the British farmer shall exercise the 
greatest economy in outlay and the 
‘greatest didcretion in the management 
of his holding, in order that he may 
be in receipt of sufficient returns to 
enable him to tide over this period 
of difficulty. The standard of farming 
in Great Britain must be brought up 
to a high pitch of excellence. 
Toward this end, agricultural re- 
search has a most important part to 
play. For many years it has been 
felt that. the research stations have 
deen sadly out ot touch with the prac- 
tical farmer. The value of the work 
of these stations must largely be 
judged by the extent to which. their 
results are helpful to thé ordinary 
farmer. Ten years, ago, it was ex- 
tremely difficult to interest the practi- 
cal agriculturist in questions of nat- 


ural science or to induce him to adopt 


progressive steps in his farming 
routine. 


Farming Apathy 

This apathy on the part of the farm- 
ing community caused résearch work- 
ers, to a large extent, to interest them- 


selves more in the progress of natural 
science than in that of agriculture. 
One of the most gerious effects of this 


j tendency has been with regard to the 


publications giving the results of in- 
vestigations that. have béen carried out 
at research stations. Generally speak- 
ing, these reports have been couched 
in such technical terms that the or- 
dinary farmer has been able to glean 
very little information from ‘them. 

It has often been stated that Great 
Britain compares very unfavorably 
with other countries in the results ob- 
tained by her agricultural research 
workers, This may be partly true, 
but it is certain that had the results 
of British research’ been reported in 
language which could readily. be un- 
derstood by the general public, many 
of the discoveriés, which have gen- 
erally been credited to other countries, 
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results of e importance 
to agriculture. 
are only too ready to acknowledge the 
benefits which have been derived from 
chemical and botanical research. Im- 
portant as these results have been, 
however, it seems probable that the 
knowledge obtained as a result of the 
study of organic life in the soil will 
have an even greater influence upon 
the agricujture of the future. 

It is generally considered that the 
ultimate cause of the fertility or 
sterility of a soil is the ce or 
absence of certain living organisms. 

Certain conditions are necessary for 
the full development of these organ- 

isms. Agricultural research in Great 
Britain is at present being largely 
directed toward determining the exact 
nature of these conditions. Should 
these investigations prove successful 
it may readily be seen that the effects 
that they will have upon the methods 
of ‘cultivation at present in operation 
will de very far-reaching. 

Provided that the future reports of 
investigations are written in simple 
and concise language suitable for the 
ordinary farmer, great progress may 
de cted ‘as a result of the work 
done at British research stations. 
Further capital is required for the full 
development of this important work, 
and, unless the published results gain 
the confidence of the farming com- 
munity and the public, it is exceed- 
ingly unlikely that adequate funds will 


de forthcoming. 


| AID PLEDGED CUBA 


BY GENERAL CROWDER 


i PAVANA. AVANA..Cube Te | 


to aid the 
its present economic difficulties, Maj. 

Gen. B. H. Crowder told President 
Alfredo Zayas and a mixed parliament- 
ary commission on Wednesday night. 
General Crowder attended the meet- 
ing for the purpose of furnishing in- 
formation relative to questions pend- 
ing between the United States and 
Cuba in connection with economic aid 
and revision of the reciprocity treaty 
between the two countries. 

The commission agreed that the 
President's first message to the extra 
session. of Congress, called for July 
18, should ask approval for a budget 
which could be met from the govern- 
ment’s present income. Other mes- 

sages, it was agreed, should request 
authority for the Chief Executive to 
reduce tariff duties 30 per cent on ar- 
ticles of prime necessity, and increase 
30 per tent the duties on imports from 
countries discriminating against Cu- 
ban products, and propose an agricul- 
tural credits law authorizing banks to 
lend money on crops. ~ 


—_—_ 


STLEL PLANT WAGES CUT 


YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio—The Youngs- 
town. Sheet and Tube Company, the 
largest independent steel plant in the 
Youngstown district, yesterday an- 
nounced a wage reduction which will 
reduce common labor from 36 to 30 
cents an hour, effectivé July 16. The 
plant normally employs upward of 
—— men 


Nowadays, farmers ' 


United States 
9 in the solution of New 


‘ Ga: abies ates ‘es te tata 


ritory’ known formerly as German ; 
‘New. Guinea. ‘Ordinances have been 


gaaetied under the mandate given 


to the Commonwealth by the League 
}of Nations, and the taking over of 
ng German business and plantations is 
{steadily proceeding, although no de- 


‘cision’ has been announced as to the 


|| @isposal of these properties—whether 
they will be controlled by the govern- 


ment, leased, or sold outright. 
Former enemy residents are being 


repatriated to their fatherland; those 


who have appealed ~sainst deportgtion 
will remain until thé decision 18 
known. A special tribunal will sit 
at. Rabaul; the chief port of the Ter- 
ritory, to hear all appeals by or com- 

plaints from Germans and to settle 
any disputes regarding nationality. 
At present everything in New Guinea 
is in a state of transition, owing 
largely. to the great falling off in the 
world’s. demand for tropical products, 
but Walter Lucas, chairman of the 
New Guinea Expropriation Board, has 
already settled 200 former Australian 
soldiers on German plantations. 

The ordinances gazetted by the Com- 
monwealth Government provided. 
among other things, that German laws 

to apply in the mandated ter- 
ritory and that British and Australian 
laws took their place; tribal customs 
and usages, however, were not af- 
fected,. All Crown lands passed to 
the. Commonwealth. On the date that 
these ordinances. came into opera- 
tion, courts which had been consti- 
tuted: by German law or by the mili- 
tary administration ceased to exercise 
jurisdiction, and central and district 
courts took their place, with the right 
of appeal the High Court of Aus- 
tralia. ° 8 b 

Stringent regulations have been 
made by ‘ordinance to prevent the sup- 
ply of liquor to the natives. Any per- 
son who sells or gives a native fire- 
arms, ammunition, intoxicating liquor 
or opium may be fined £200 or im- 
prisoned for two years; a native pos- 
sessing any of these things without a 
permit, is guilty. of an offense. In 
order to protect the interest of na- 
tives, all contracts between them and 
the whites must. be approved by dis- 
trict officers appointed by the federal 
government. 

Amusement and criticism have been 
caused by the silence of the special 
scientific expedition despatched by W. 
e Minister, to 

— Sag Aer mans months’ de- 
lay in Rabual the expedition received 
a “hurry-up” message from Mr. 
Hughes, but seven months have passed 
in all without result, and the wireless 
messages sent out by Sir Joseph Cook, 
the Acting Prime Minister, have 
elicited no reply. As Mr. Hughes is 
understood to have appointed the ex- 

pedition without consulting his col- 
— the Labor Party has found 
excellent ammunition in the activity 
or inactivity of the explorers. 

Tam afraid that I cannot tell at the 
moment whether they are lost, stolen 
or, strayed,” was the cheerful admis- 
sion to. Parliament by’ Sir Joseph 
Cook. . | 

While Dr. Lucas has been criticised | 
for the alleged severity of the regula- 
tion which forbids the wives of new 
settlers accompanying their hus- 
bands, he has not altered: his deci- 
sion. 


BEIRUT’S CUSTOM TAX 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

BEIRUT, Syria—Building materials 
pay a customs tax of 3 per cent on en- 
tering Palestine. The same materials 
bay at Beirut 11 per cent, not includ- 
ing port dues, wharf and warehousing 
charges, which amount to 15 per cent. 
It is complained that these high fates 
prevent Beirut from competing: with 
Haifa in selling its stocks of building 


materials to Damascus., 
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Summer Vacation 


Before going away for che summer, consign your 
damaged jewelry or silverware to our care, and 


have it repaired and rehnished during your 
absence 


By so doing, you obviate · the necessity of caring 
for your jewelry While you are away, and it will 
be waiting for you in the Fall when you return. 


41-43 F ourth Street, East 
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_ FURNITURE 
of Character at Popular Prices 
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325-327-529 West Fut me: Cincinnati 


Potters Shoes 


A. Heusehold Word in Cincinnati since 1866 
We've Grown with the City 


10 0 22% WEST FIFTH STREET 
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Drawn for The Christian Sciente Monitor ' 
Frontier of India | 

Between the Durand Line, or- south- 
eastern border of Afghanistan, and the 
“tribal: border,” or present administrative 
frontier of india, dwell. 2,000,000 inhabit- 
fully one-fifth of whom are war- 


India, the River Indus, a line which in- 
cludes many important cities in India. 


ficers and soldiers. One speaker at 
Delhi affirmed that he would not 
grudge a single piece (about a far- 
thing) on military expenditure, pro- 
vidéd it were all spent on Indians. 
Reference has been made 


lative Assembly to the frontier. They 
realized the condition of hardship, 
and heat under which the army lives 
ow the frontier, and being sniped and 
wittiess of one or two small actions 


} invasion 


near Dera Ghazikhan to cover Quetta 


self-goverüment. 

that involves self-defense, on which 
at present they are entirely depend- 
ent on Britain; that India has a par- 
ticularly long and dangerous frontier 
on the northwest and until the advent 
of the British was the scene of one 
ér another. It is for these 
reasons 6 lly, and not the mid- 
summer activity of the Afridis, the 
Mahsuds and the Wazirs, that one of 
the periodical discussions on frontier 
affairs is at the moment being waged 
with the greatest vigor. The accom- 
panying map may serve to make the 
position clearer. : 

Indian opinion bas not yet ex- 
pressed itself and British is very 
divided. The dotted line in the map is 
known as, the Durand line and is the 
Afghan frontier. The line marked 
“tribal border” is roughly the pres- 
ent administrative frontier of! British 
India. It follows no strategical line 
whatsoever, and lies among the foot- 
hills. It turns off sharply to the west 


and British Baluchistan. 
Indus a Defense Line 


Behi:;d is what many in India con- 
sider the true déféfise of India—the 
line of the river Indus. This line in- 
cludes many Indian cities of impor- 
tance. The Afghan frontier is about 
‘60 miles beyond “the tribal border.” 
It ig the home of the independent fron- 
tier tribes, as wild a Crowd as ever 
ex There are 15 leading tribes, 
of which the Afridis and Wasad are 
the best known. 

The tribal population of this belt 
between the tribal border line and the 
Afghan frontier is about 2,000,000, but 
et it not be imagined that it 

2,000,000 against the 300,000,000 of 

ndia: of these 2,000,000 fully 400 

ting ment. They are. well 

armed and equipped, being reckcued 
hold at least 120,000 modern rifles 
them, and largely consisting 

the frontier militia, 
the A war 


deserters from 
deserted during 
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the cost to date in active operation 
can not be much less than 100,000,000 
rupees. Its wastage in military 


| What would not be the cost of 
embarking on a huge new enterprise? 
Chief Objections 

There are, of course, on the score 
of prestige, equafly grave objections 
to rétiring to the line of the Indus 
proper, which would involve abandon- 
ing Peshawar, Quetta, and the whole 
of British Baluchistan, which is 
friendiy and loyal. None the less, the 
line of the Indus is strong, but a com- 
promise has been suggested—perhaps 
to thrust forward à bridgehead to 
cover Peshawar and attach that dis- 
trict to the Punjab; to retain British 
Baluchistan and thus make the line 
approximately through Attock, Dera 
Ghazi’ Khan, Leralaſo, and Quetta, 

This would involve the abandon- 
ment of the Kohat, nun, and 
Derajab districts. In each of these at 
the moment an independent brigade 
is being maintained. The matter, as 
has been said, is the subject of much 
discussion and the government will 
shortly have to come to a decision. 


“AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Friend- 
ship between the British Empire, and 
the United States was never more 
important than now, said William 
Howard Taft, C/ et Justice ot the 
United States, in resigning the pres: 
dency of the English-Speaking Union 
in the United States. 

“I felicitate the union on its third 
birthday,” he said. “Its great object 
is to cement the friendship between 
the United States and the British Em- 
pire by softening asperities and re- 
moving misunderstandings due to dis- 
affected groups in both countries. This 
object was never more important than 
just now. On the friendship and the 
useful cooperation of the two great 
peoples depends, in large measure, 
the continued peace of the world. The 
coming conference to consider and 
recommend a plan for naval disarma- 
ment is most auspicious. May it be 
the beginning of a great world move- 
ment to lessen the swords and in- 
crease the plows.” 


DECK OFFICERS MEET 
FO DISCUSS WAGE CUT 


NEW YORK, New York—Discus- 
sions relative to the attitude of mas- 
ters, mates and pilots on American 
ships toward the wage cut proposed 
by the American Steamship Owners 
Association and the United States 
Shipping Board were begun vesterdax. 
Conferences of the four organizations 
represehting the deck officers were 
under. wax, and officials said a report 
would be made to the shipowners on 


000 | Tuesday next. 


Delegates from the Pacific coast and 
New Orleans branches of the Neptune 
Association attended the conferences. 
The Neptune Association, which repre- 
gents about two-thirds of the officers 
involved, is an independent organiza- 
tion unaffiliated with thé American 
Federation of Labor. The confer- 


— will continue daily until next 
— % 


f SPECIAL “JULY SELLINGS 


Separate Pieces of Living Room, Dining Rosm 
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‘The Clearance Sale of Fashions 


it} National Association of Real Estate 


i that on account of the 
“| buflding costs and in rents, people 


| result of the excess earnings cf the 


convention 


here yesterday morning. 
At is true that building was checked 
stm t during the war,” he said, 
“but so, to @ certain extent, was the 
increase of our. population. I have 
yet to hear of cases where people 
have actully lived in tents because 
they could not find an apartment or 
house in which to live. What is true 
rise in 


have not beep able to live in and build 
the kind of buildings which they 
would like to have and which, as a 


Var, they were in many cases able to 
have during those years. : 
“Certain it is, if it is attempted to 
limit the return upon real estate in- 
vestanent, and to harass owners of 
buildings by means of inquisitoria: 
and bothersome regulations, then 
there will be less building than (ver 
end the situation will take just so 
much. longer to correct itself.” 


Undue Income Tax 


-Commenting on the tax situation, 
Mr. Traylor said: “We havé placed an 
undue tax upon large incomes and 
earnings of corporations and the. re- 
sult has been to drive large sums out 
of the realm of productive invest, 
ments into the field of tax-sxempt 
securities. It has. been estimated 
that at present $30,000,000,000 of prop- 
erty invested in securities partially or 
entirely, escapes taxation. * 

“You may rest assured of this: we 
shall suffer as long as our surplus 
capital is forced to purchase munici- 
pal bonds, whereby this class of se- 
curities has more capital at its dis- 
posal than it ought to have, which 
in turn encourages reckless expendi- 
ture on the part of municipalities.” 

He declared that, stated in dollars, 
we have had an apparent large in- 
crease in production, while in reality 
there is little variation between 1913 
and 1920 in the production of all prin- 
cipal raw materials, and “it ts a dan- 
gerous fallacy,” he said, which at- 
tempts to prove by monetary forms of 
measurement that as a result of the 


r 


World Outlook Essentia 


“Tt is another fallacy. to think we 
can set our own financial] and economic 
house in order without regard to what 
is happening in Europe and elsewhere. 
The disasters of our customers affect 
not merely domestic business, but the 
same holds true in international trade. 
We shall assist ourselves most by 
making our customers solvent. Great 
Britain is extending credit to Tzecho- 
Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia. We shall 
find it necessary to ultimately extend 
credits to Europe in some way or 
other, in order that Europe may again 
buy from us. 

“We speak of becoming a world 
power, the financial center of the 
world, and the controlling economic 
factor of the world,” he said, “but we 
can never hope to maintain this posi- 
tion unless we learn the lesson that 
international trade consists not merely 
of selling, but has also the elements 
of buying, as a necessary part. 

“Associated fallacies with tax 
emption are federal aid fer highway 
building and education. These are 
further steps in federal control which 
should be causes for alarm to the real 
lovers of American institutions. 


Usury Laws “Unjust” ~ 

“Unjust usury laws are the reasons 
that bankers are unable to loan on 
real estate mortgages. Mortgages are 
not very liquid. ecausé of tax ex- 
empt securities it is hard for banks 
to dispose of real estate mort 
to their customers. The ones Who 
are to blame are the iégislators who 
have limited the supply of capital by 
making it impossible for banks to meet 
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WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—ANhough it has been stated in vari- 
ous quarters that the chances of the 
railroads of the United States receiy- 


alleged inefficiency of labor and de- 
ficient maintenance during the period 


cally nil, emphatic protests ‘against 
any such action continue to.be made 


sion in such volume as to indicate that 
the matter is not yet shelved. 

The People’s Legislative Service, 
speaking through its director, Basil 
Manly, yesterday raised its voice in 
behalf of the “already over-burdened 
taxpayers of the United States” in 
protest against any further “extrava- 
gant provisions for safeguarding the 
property of the railroad owners and 
guaranteeing their income at the high- 
est rate ever paid in the history of 
the transportation industry.” 

Mr. Manly ,informally petitioning 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the privilege of cross-examining 
‘railroad witnesses and introducing 
testimony in the case of hearings on 
the question of the claims, stated that 
he would be able to present testimony 
and documentary evidence in rebuttal 
of these claims which would preclude 
any affirmative, action by the commis- 
sion. He based his opposition to the 
claims on six premises: That they are 
without warrant of law; that they are 
in large part false and fraudulent; that 
they are as a whole based, not upon 
ascertained and ascertainable facts, 
but upon extravagant estimates and 
suppositions; that they are contrary 
to the facts contained in the sworn 
statements filed with the commission 
by the railroads during the period in 
which the inefficiéncy of labor and the 
deficiency of maintenance, upon which 
such claims are based, is alleged to 
have taken place; that they constitute 
a deliberate program of the railroads 


| to offset their obligations to the gov- 


i 


a by creating claims, 
which may be prosecuted indefinitely, 


5 or until time and insistence have given 


them an appearance of réality. 

He also protests against the rail- 
road claims being approved without 
“careful investigation and complete 
hearings,” such as have in the past 
been held when the roads put in claims 
upon the public treasury. 


PROGRESS OF BUILDING INQUIRY 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Progress of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s nation-wide investigation of 
the building industry was taken up 
yesterday by Harry M. Daugherty, 
Attorney-General, with District-Attor- 
ney Hayward of New York, and Dis- 
trict-Attorney Clyne, of Chicago. Mr. 
Daugherty said that they were going 
over conditions city by city and pre- 
paring to take up flagrant cases at 
once. 


ing the compensation demanded for 


of government guarantee are practi- Pennsy 


to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


of a straw ballot taken by The Woman 
Citizen during the past month on the 
question of the foreign policy of the 
United States and the Leegue of Na- 
tions shows that 92.57 per cent of the 
women who voted either the Republi- 
can or the Democratic ticket did so 
believing that the United States would 
-& league of nations in some form, 
while 7.5 per cent voted believing that 
the United States would not join the 
League of Nations in any form, ac- 
cording ‘to Mrs. 
managing director of The. Woman 


‘Massachusetts and New York led 
the list with 94-per cent to their credit 
in favor of the League, while Con- 
necticut came next with 93 per cent. 
lvania, with but 90 per cent, 
féll slightly below the average. In- 
dianh came next to the end of the 
list with 65 per cent; and Utah took 
end place with but 46 per cent in favor. 
‘The Latter Day Saints, Mrs. Brown 
gaid, were opposed en masse. 


Hundreds of Fetters 


ically that they were Republicans and 
would have voted the Republican 
ticket if it had not been for the League 
issue. Many explained that they had 
voted the Democratit: ticket for Presi- 
dent only. : 
Hundreds of letters have accom- 
panied these ballots explaining more 
fully why these-women voted as they 
did, thus giving a cross-section view 
of the votes and opinions of the most 
intelligent part of the women elec- 
torate of the United States, women 
who did not vote blindly but who knew 
what they did and why they did it. 
Mrs. Browm and others connected 
with The Woman Citizen feel that the 
claim frequently made last fall that 
the huge ty given the Republican 
Party was a popular protest not only 
against the League of Nations as it 
exists, but against the making by the 
United States of any entangling Eu- 
ropean alliances, was mistaken. They. 
point out that the figures of the straw 
ballot show that.many chose the Re- 
publican “ticket believing the only 
chance to accomplish membership in 
a League of Nations was through «a 
Republican President working with 
The results of the straw ballet of 
3435 votes as counted on Monday, July 
11 {many hundreds have come in since 
then but. have not yet been tabulated), 
show that 1070. women voted the Re- 
publican ticket believing that the 
United States would join the League 
of Nations in some form; 1977 voted 
the Democratic ticket for the same 
reason; 37 voted other party tickets, 
wanting the League in some form; 
thus making a total of 3084 who voted 
believing that the United States would 
join the League in some form. Those 
stating that they voted believing that 
the United States would not join the 
League in any form numbered 296; 
of these, 278 voted the Republican 
ticket and 20 the Democratic. There 
were 52 defective ballots in which it 
was impossible to tell the voters’ 


wishes. 
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DETROIT 


The July Furniture Sale 
Savings of 15% to 50%- 


The July Sale of Furniture is now going forward. Included are 
many chairs, tables and different pieces of furniture particu- 


larly adapted for summer cottages. 
This is a good time to buy 
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Walk-Over Boot Shops 


1059 Wi Avenue 
1546 Woodward Avenue 


13830 Woodward Aive., Highland Park 
DETROIT | 


Pringle Furniture Co. 


FURNITURE OF QUALITY 


Makers of High Grade Candies 
„ 1418 Woodward Avenue 


DETROIT, MICH. 


1526 Woodward A. Detrott 


LADIES APPAREL 


“The Russel Co. || 


of Style and Quality at 
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„than 600,000 to do a general investment 
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the coal owners’ plan of 
es that, after a speci- 
factories would be open 
workers who were willing to 
the full reductions claimed. 
cotton employérs announced 
ago that from June 6 they 
Id require a reduction on standard 


TPE 
0 


i 


| is, about 30 per cent of 

7 In later discussions 

they reduced this demand to 6s. in 
the pound; the operatives’ leaders 


claiming that, in view of the 
large profi 


: 2%, bar 


| Somewhat opportunely for those 
whe favor tontinuance of the pooling 


‘system comes the very belated an- 


| Rouncement 
, | tralian wheat were sold to France 


that 300,000 tons of Au- 


on Bebruary 14 at 1138, 6d. a quarter 
0. Satisfactory. sales have also 


F 


Hudson's Bay was 6 1-3. 
Consols for money 47%, 
Trunk die De Beers 10%, Rand Mines 
silver 37K d. per ounce, money 
4 per cent. Discount rates: short bills 
4% per cent, three months’ bilts 5 

per cent. 


REPORT OF AMERICAN 


TELEPHONE. COMPANY 


NEW YORK, New York—The first 
quarterly payment at the 9 per cent 
annual dividend rate to stockholders, 
established at the meeting of the 
directors of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company on March 29, 
1921, as the regular dividend rate 
upon the company’s shares is accom- 
panied by .a statement from the 
president. 

Our earnings for the first six 
months of 1921 show a safe margin 
above our dividends, not taking into 
account our interest in the undivided 
ee of the associated companies. 

In spite of the slowing up of gen- 
pelt e e Yee: 

trafic 
the first half of this year than it was 
for the corresponding period of last 


. year. The growth in subscribers’ tele- 


week for laborers, 158. 11d. for skilled 


ted time workers, and up to as much as 
piece work 


average for the fle preced- 
ae concn ee oe 
for housing. 3 
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258. a week for 


when they pressed for an in- 
quiry in a conference at York recently. 


Shipping Industry Status 


‘In the shipping industry there is 
pre talk of a demand for a 
reduction of 4s. a day for dock work- 
ers, who were granted a minimum of 
6s. a day by Lord Shaw’s Industrial 


be raised to this point. Lat- 


terly thefe has béen widespread un- 
employment and short time among 


ee ee 


As to the general workers, a com- 


prehensive list compiled by the fed- Ge 
eration shows 


phones has also been uninterrupted 
and a. net gain of approximately 285,- 
000 telephone stations has been made 
during the firet six months of the year. 
This growth has been already financed 
and ig now on a revenue producing 
6 months ending 6 months ending 

1 June 30, 1921° 
* $18,414,407.26 
6,402,376.36 


28,559,711.19 
52,360.47 


353,428,855. 28 
17.048. 729.81 


$36,360,125.47 
9,868,022.21 


$26,512,103.26 
18,938, 596.66¢ 


3 7.578.508. 60 


106,035.73 


Total 61.788, 720. 00 
Expenses .. 16,009,260.22 


Net earn. . 836, 780,486.78 
Deduct int.. 9,421,796.46 


Balance . .$26,328,663.22 
Deduct dive 17,682,842.87 


Balance ..§ 8,646,320.45 
* 


*Subject to minor changes when final 
for June are avaijable. 
tincludes dividends at 9% for second 


quarter. 


BANK’S ACTION EXPLAINED 

LONDON, England—It was learned 
yesterday that action on the appoint- 
ment of a liquidator for the 
London branch of the Banque Indus- 
trielle de Chine was purely a precau- 
tionary measure to protect bros assets. 
Confidence wag expressed that sore pe 
tiations at Paris, where the head. office 
is located, would result in the making 
of satisfactory arrangements, and put 
an end to the liquidation proceedings. 


BANK OF GERMANY STATEMENT 
_ BERLIN, Germany—<A statement 16. 
sued by the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many as of July 7 (figures jn marks, 
last three 000 omitted), is as follows: 


the Acting Prime 


buyers.consent to publicity the gov- 
information. 


| ernment is wi 


thhalding 
The admission by Sir Joseph Cook, 
Minister, in reply to 
a -question in Parliament, that the 
Wheat Board had paid 151s, 6d. a ton 
freight on recent shipment of wheat, 
gh the current rate of freight 


pool 
2 Fight for Free Wheat . 
Many South Australian farmers are 


foremost in the fight for frée Wheat. 
They urge that another compulsory 
pool would divert buying orders for 
millions of bushels to other exporting 
countries with open markets. By July 
this year, say the critics, every coun- 
try excepting Australia will have 
shipped its nominal surplus of wheat; 


yet out of a crop of 130,000,000 


bushels Australia has only sold 56,- 
000,000 bushels, or less than half, and 
the export parity has en from about 
12s. to 7s. a bushel during the last 
six months. It is probable that these 
figures did not take into account the 
sales to France and Germany and 
certaimly: did not allow for the rise of 
94. a beshet on wheat for flour for 
export... Those opposing the pool were 
probably on even firmer ground when 
they compared the growers of the 
Argentine, who had not been con- 
trolled nor assisted by their govern- 
ment, with those in Australia. The 
Argentine wheat men had been paid 
cash on delivery and had pba nyt ov 2s. 
a bashel mote on an . o. 


than the sro pester te ze 
than the Australian; . had 


in 1916 and last year their 
averaged 10s; As com ‘with A 
tralia’s record shipment of 2,5000 
tons in 1919, the Argentine in 1920 ex- 
ported more than 11,000,000 tons. 

The Wheat Board was also asserted 
by. its opponents to have bungled 
badly over the freight question, hav- 
ing chartéréd freely on the ‘highest 
markets at a time when a slump in 
freights was everywhere predicted. Up 
to the end of April the average freight 
rate had been 1158. a ton but in May 
it was only 50s. Handling charges 
had also greatly increased under the 


board’s management. 
Majority for Poolihg 

Supporters of the pooling scheme, 
who are N in the majority, de- 
clared that many growers would not 
plant wheat if there was any risk of 
an open market, and that a 
free competition would be f The 
reasons for the criticisms which had 
been made would largely be removed 
if the new pooling scheme were com- 
pulsory and cooperative but free of 
government management. The fed- 
eral government were known to be de 
sirous of freeing themselves from fur- 
ther responsibility and even if the 
referendum revealed unmistakably the 
desire of the wheat growers for a pool, 
Sir Joseph Cook would probably con- 
fine the government assi ce to en- 
abling the Commonweal Bank to 
finance a cooperative association of 
farmers. The application of compul- 
sion by the government would be very 
doubtful. 

The scheme upon which farmers 
will vote provides in the main for a 
compulsory cooperative wheat pool 


with a state council elected by wheat} Total 


growers and a federal council com- 
posed of.the councilor receiving the 
highest number of votes in each wheat 
state. The state representatives 


zes Would deal with the reception, hand- 


ling and care of wheat; the provision 
of depots,.. materials, storage and 
treatment plants, and payments to 


to 
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creased 1726 cars over the 

week to 40,547, while 30,3356 were 
loaded with ore, or 4414 more than the 
week before, Reports showed 157,265 
cars leaded with coal; an increase of 
266 over the previous week, but 35,769 
less than the corresponding week in 
1920. It was, however, 2331 more than 
the corresponding week in 1919. 

The greatest decrease was in cars 
loaded with live stock, at 24,923, or 
3306 leas than the week before. Forest 
products dropped 1885 cars, to 47542, 
while coke totaled 4354 cars, a de- 
Grease of 303 cars from the week be- 
fore. Except for grain and grain prod- 
ucts, decreases were reported in all 
commodities from the corresponding 
week last year. 


DIVIDENDS 


Liberty Match, semi-annual of 3%, 
payable August 1 to stock of July 15. 

Swift International declared a divi- 
dend of %% a share, payable August 
23 to stock of July 23. 

The Fisher Body, quarterly of, $2.50 
on common and $1.75 a share on pre- 
2 — August 1 to holders of 
July 21 

Fort ‘Worth Power & Light, quar- 
terly of 1%% on preferred, payable 
August 1 to, steck-of July 15. 

Swift International. semi-annual 
of 8%, payable August 23 to stock of 
July 23. 

The United’ Eastern Mining, quar- 
terly of 15 cents a share, payable 
July 28 to stock of July 8. 

International Nickel, quarterly of 
1%% on preferred, payable A 1 
to stock of July 15. 

Nectric Storage Battery, quarterly 
eo 3 on preferred and common, pay- 

October 1 to stock ot Septem- 
— 12. ai? 

F. W. Woolworth, quarterly of 2% 
on common, payable September 16 to 
stock ot August 10. 

‘Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain 
Coal, dividend of 1% on preferred, pay- 
able August 1 to stock of July 15. 

General Asphalt, quarterly of 14% 
on preferred, payable September 1 to 
stock of August 16. N 


7 


“ PEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 

“WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Combined resources and Habilities 
of the 12 federal reserve banks of the 
United States (last 000 omitted) are 


as follows: 1 
RESOURCES 
: July13 Julyé July 16 
' 1921 1921 1920 


Coin and certfs $362,341 $338,967 $168,767 
402,248 403,146 393,906 

3 „„ 5 RC 

754,589 742,108 674,203 

. 1,623,334 1,598,265 1,152,875 

„ 214,634 137,438 144,343 

. 2,492,544 2,477,806 1,971,421 

Lgi ten, sil, ‘ete. 155,050 153,406 147,626 
Total 8 2,647,594 2,631,211 2,119,047 


618,784 674,377 1,266,258 
1,233,890 


25,135 81,136 356,471 
Tt! bills on hand 1, 2 1,832,499 2,846,619 
36,610 28.86 


216,876 215,875 259,375 
18,534 10,551 34,807 
assets 5,990,622 2,095,635 3,167,661 
3 24,861 14.034 


9,679 1 7 
5575162 889, 
14,698 13,0838 6, — 
resources 6,288,360 5,231,536 6,208,017 
LIAPTLITIES 


Capital paid in 102,090 102,103 94,730 
Surplus fund. 213,824 213,824 164,745 


Reserv for gov 
tax 43,419 42,066 8 


-+ 310,942 94,024 11,706 

Mem bk res ac 1,656,303 1,661,757 1,868,428 
27.766 237,731 56,585 

- 1,693,991 1,718,152 1,930,713 


c in 
actual circul. 2.608.833 2,671,916 3,135,893 


R bank notes ' 
not —— - 130,566 133,203 189,378 
Def avail items 483.901 438,455 646,782 


All other Hab. 16,746 16,718 45,779 


Total gg 5,288,360 5,331,536 6,208,017 


amounted to $3,678,311 or 9.91 per 
cent, against $2,281,613 in 1920. Com- 
mon dividends paid ‘were about $200,- 
si above the preceding year's. After 

all deductions the blanco left for car- 
ryiig forward amounted to $1,452,311, 
which, added to previous surplus, 
brings present reserves and surplus 
up to $19,663,547. 

Except in current assets, Which, 
following the universal practice of in- 
ventory cutting, are down about 
$1,300,000, the balance sheet of the 
corporation shows a satisfactory in- 
crease or decrease in practically all 
departments. Valuation of properties, 
less depreciation reserves, is placed at 
$83,217,835, compared with $79,861,901 
In 1920, and $75,509,711 in 1919. Cash 
in the hands of trustees increased by 
$20,000. The corporation’s funded 
debt decreased by nearly $400,000 dur- 
ing the year. Current liabilities are 
up $658,000, reserves are up $300,000, 
and profit and loss balance is up by 
$1,450,000. Accounts payable amount 
to $4,514,230, compared with accougts 
receivable of $4,443,177. The com- 
pany’s bank loan, of $1,497,602 is se- 
cured by a deposit of Victory Loan 
bonds. 

Liquid Assets and Surplus 

Among the liquid assets are loan 
investments of $1,558,466, other in- 
vestments of $1,047,989, and cash and 
call loans of $874,760. Surplus of cur- 
rent assets over current HMabilities 
amount to $10,448,013, compared with 
$12,452,730 in 1920. The amount is 
equal to $28.16 per share of ¢ommon 
stock. The surplus shown in the bal- 
ance sheet amounts to $53 per share 
of common, and the fixed and current 
assets, less $16,000,000 reserves for 
depreciation and exhaustion of mines, 
etc., “rhe most to 3 95 per share. 


of the interests of your company with 
those of the Nova Scotia Steel & 
Coal Company, Ltd., and Halifax 
Shipyards, Ltd., through the formation 
of the British Empire Stee] Corpora- 
tion, Ltd. On March 1, 1921, an 
agreement was made with the British 
Empire. Steel Corporation and similar 
agreements were made between the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, 
Ltd., and Halifax Shipyards, Ltd., for 
the exchange of all the common shares 
of those companies for cumulative 
second preference and common shares 
of the British Empire Steel Corpcra- 
tion. 

Ratification Agreement 

“The agreement with this corpora- 
tion was approved by the holders of 
its common shares at a general meet- 
ing held in Sydney on April 7 last, the 
proceedings at which were afterward 
ratified by an act of the Legislature 
of the Province of Nova Scotia. On 
April 16 the whole of the: common 
shares of this corporation and the 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company, 
Ltd., became vested in the British Em- 
pire Steel Corporation, Ltd., and their 
formier holders became entitled to re- 
ceive cumulative 7 per cent second 
preference and common shares of that 
corporation. By these means the 
union of the two great mining and 
manufacturing industries of the Mari- 
time Provinces has been consummated 
and the greatest pessible economy in 
the development and operation of their 
immense coal and ore deposits is as- 
sured. 

“The quantity of coal raised during 
the year, although greater than the 
output of the previous year, was re- 
stricted by adverse conditions. The 
total production from all collieries for 
the past five years was as follows: 
year ending March 31, 1921, 3,563,954 
tous; March 31, 1920, 3,502,069; March 
J. 1919, 3,622,644; March 31, 1918, 
3,781,615; March 31, 1917, 4,279,772. 

“It was only possible to operate the 
steel works upon a satisfactory scale 
during about half the year, but, not- 
withstanding the very moderate oper- 
ations during the remainder of the 
year, the output compared favorably 
with that of the previous year.” 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT 


LONDON, England — The weekly 
statement of the Bank of England 
(last 000 omitted) compares as fol- 
lows : a 

July 14 July 7 July 15 
1921 1921 1920 
. 127,965 £129,108 — £124,267 

19,720 17,671 
179,041 119.622 

63,798 59,438 

$5,102 78,622 

17,710 17,091 

11.90 12.45 
es 122,879 
‘ie 7 
Treasury notes outstanding gggre- 
gate 2297. 708.000, compared with 
£ 298,454,000 Jast week. The amount 
of securing these notes is now 
2630 | £28, 000, 3 £ 28,637,000 in 


‘See peeviods week. 
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According to messages received here. 
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that the attendance slump is merely 


‘tion on the burlesque circuit’s open. 


|ALASKA REPORTS 
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, except those outside the pro- 

managers association, are 
limited in any anti-union activity by 
their four-year ‘agreement with the 


e ate even disposed to see in 
managerial predictions of a poor 
with perhaps a decrease 
ws? of productions, a desire 
rt of the managers to do 
verythin they etn to discourage the 
actors fr utting their 
— the tuation with 
shop will/work out 

be seen. 
leaders of the touring. 
‘the 3 profess to expect 
poor season and the desire 


. The unusually slack summer season 
the motion picture indug- 
try. Reduction of employees both as 
te pay and place is common. 3 
big ucing company has aban 
its plans to complete a — 
plant near by; and this’ has thrown 
many out of work and others out of 
expectation of work. Films are being 
held back in. many instances, al- 
though exhibitors and producers hope 


seasonal. 

Patronage at the legitimate theaters 
has also fallen off. Of the 17 shows 
only about half are said to be making 
money, and possibly a half dozen of 
these only are big successes. © At- 
tendance has dropped ‘off, it is 
claimed, in proportion as visitors to 
the city have decreased, this, in turn, 
caused dy national business condi- 
tions. At the same time market value 
of amusement stocks is declining. 

The unions have~not yet taken ac- 


shop challenge. The ‘stage hands’ 
loader is to confer with them and with 
the touring managers with regard to 
the managerial request for 25 per cent 
wage reduction and abolition of the 
rule prohfbiting any union man from 
doing work not, supposed to be his 
own. e latter would decrease the 
size of crews the managers are re- 
quired to carry. 


RICH GOLD STRIKES 


ANCHORAGE, Alaska — Strikes of 
gold quartz apparently bearing more 
than $100 to the ton in a district 39 
miles south of here, were reported 
yesterday. Prospectors stanrpeded to 
the area of the discovery. Men re- 
turning from there said a dosen big 
fisures of quartz heavy in gold had 
deen uncovered within a region 12 by 
7 miles. The first strike was at Gird- 
wood, on the government | 


The find was followed by 
numerous others of equal importance. 
The quartz is described to have been 


— i 
men pers who have made 
investiga 


“TRADE, ADJUSTMENT || | 
BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—Presi-|( 


recommended in a 
message o Congress on Wed- 
an increase of 


the adverse 
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specialty for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Maséa-~iusetts—New Eng- 


dividual 


tee pel forwarded 1 resolution to the 


id Massachusetts delegation in Congress. 


“The proposed duties,” says the 
den upon the industries of Massa- 
chusetts. which use or. contemplate 
using fuel oil, W ‘th would be equiv- 
alent, in coal to a tax of about $1.50 
a ton and this cost, amounting to mil- 
lions.of dollars, would necessarily be 
passed. on to the consumer, 

The growing competition pf oil 


© | with:“coal is a benefit to this com- 


munity in keeping «own the price of 
fuel and relieving the shortage which 
at times been so acute, and it is 
believed that „ tariff placed on 9 
will check this competition and have 
a tendency to lessen the amount of 
oll shipped to M chusetts.” _. 
The Rhode Island T.xtile Associa- 
tion har announced that the proposea 
tariff would cost as much as $500,000 
u year to ..e t2xtile industry of the 
State: The amount of oil used by 
other industries indicates that the 
cost to the State would be well up 
around million dollars if more. 
Under instruction of Acting-Govarnor 
Gross the fi;sures are being compiled 
tor presentation to the _ Congressional 
co mittee. 
ugh Mexican of! fs largely used 
in New England for fuel purposes, it 


quantity is made into gasoline and 
kerosene and that large amounts are 
likewise used for highway purposes. 
The Automobile Legal Association 
rotest against 2 pro- 


I says tha * 
would inquestionanty tend to raise 
the price of gasoline and it would 
eff also the New England indus- 
tries that use oil for fuel. We have 
notified our congressmen that more 
than 60,000 members of this associa- 
tion, representing 


on be wholly sary and unjust.“ 


five New England states are assem- 
bling: facts and figures. with which to 
show the damage that the proposed oil 
schedule would accomplish.: These 


are expected to be assembled by Gov- 


ernor Cox and sent on to Washington 
with other matter. 


RENT REDUCTION ANNOUNCED 
NEW BRITAIN, Connecticut—A 10 


announced yesterday by 
City Loan Corporation. About 130 
families living in houses owned by 
the corporation will save an average 
of $4 a month as a result: This is 
the third rent reduction declared 
since January 1, and brings the rental 
charges 30 per cent lower than they 
were seven months ago. , 


LAFAYETPE-MARNE DAT CALL 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York— The La- 
feyette Day National Committee yes- 
terday issued its annual call for the 
celebration of Lafayette-Marne Day 

on September ‘6. 
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| SS 
idly. increasing . in Nn many in- 


‘Chamber, will put an additional bur- | 


is pointed out that a considerable 


all parts of New} 
ed England, believe that this tax would 


Acting under a fequest from Gover | 
nor Cox of Massachusetts, it is: under- | 
stood that the governors of the other 


per cent reduction in rent, because of ) 
the continued business depression.was | 
e Hardware 
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Gern ting au SAVOY CAFE 


Our attractive menu should 
x ‘eonvince you of this. 


| Spetial Table d’Hote 75¢ 
: SHOOSHAN S 
Restaurant and Cafeteria 


‘142-148. Mass. Ave., next te Feoway. Theater, Bos tea 
Catering Solicited . . B. 1618 


ADAMS HOUSE 


and Adams House Annex 
AMS, 


7 a: 15 Prop. 
‘STUFFED D LOBSTER and 
BROILED BSTER a’ 
ken and Steak Dinners 
Open from le A. X. X. ‘to: 1 F. X. 
PORT 8B 


— 


Telephone: gut Street House 3 “$611 
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The Virgi 


| We trytoplease— 


“LOG ‘CABIN INN 
A la Carte , 
Fish, Steak and Chicken: Dinners 


Lovis Cove, near Fort Sewall | 
} MARBLEHEAD, MASS. os 


Auto Parking Space Tel. 22. R 


Wee S 
PIER RESTAURANT 
FAMOUS FOR ITS 
SHORE DINNERS 
AND A LA CARTE SERVICE 
Seating, Capacity 966 | 


Room aad bath $300 per day. 


The Glac ladstone 


Corner ieth and Howard Streets 


Savin Rock West Hav ce. | 


7 


= 


CALIF ORNIA ‘ 


8 m * * ~ a * 


San — = Ga oF 


Close to 0 the best 
Shops, Theatres 


Business Houses. 


1 e 


570 ROOMS 
WITH BATH 


Rates? $2.50 tip, Single 
$4.50 up, Double 


DIGNIFIED SERVICE 
HOME: COMFORT 


Cafe—Grill —Cafeteria 


Great Northern Hotel 
Opposite Postoffice- Federal 
- Building 


| Absolutely | Fireproof — 400 
TN of 
awed * 8 


The p Chicago 
hotel nate. pine ences and 
luxuries a at mod te prices. 


HOTEL § SEVERIN 
YOUR HOTELS 


A. BENNETT GATES, Pres. 


HOTEL MIAMI 


DAYTON 


1 


Rates within 


Cable Address—Sicnarf. 


- 


| 
Literature on Request. | 


A otel Advertising Charge 


a6 an agate line 
Minimum Space Acceptable 
14 lines (1 inch), $4.20. 


* * 


— 


Spend Tour Summer Vacation at the 


HOTEL VENDOME 


San Ripe. ar Sate & 
(The heart of th N 8 vale? 


AL TAHOE INN 


Al Tahoe, Californta ‘ 


(Beautiful mountain resort on tho south end 
of Lake Tahoe) 


FRED W. TEGELER, PROPRIETOR. 


Hotel n 


utifu Berkele Hills . 
rdens * maghifiesat 
* 
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NEW ORLEANS 


“THE PARIS OF Ne 


EASTERN 


SO WY 
ANNOUNCING. THE OPENING OF A NEW HOTEL 7 


HOTEL, LINCOLN 


„4 HOUSE OF PERSONAL SERVICE” 
N ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


CATERING ONLY TO THE BEST CLIENTELE. 
One of the finest hotels on the peter © Coast has been built on the 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Kingsley Str 
ONE BLOCK FROM THE DOARDWALK 
per cent of the rooms are en suite with private baths; running 
cold water and electric lights in every room W dsomely 


bet. and 


furnished; accommodates 250, 


American Plan Rates $7 Per Day Up. 
GEORGE S. a 


Phone Asbury 2050. 
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SARS 


P 
B. CHURCHILL, Manager. 
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WASHINGTON, D. c. 


Hotel Richmond 


17th and H Sts., N. W. 


one square from the 

WHITE HOUSE 
within 10 minutes walk of all 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


“The Home Hotel of the City” 


PRANK G. — Me. = 


as 


$3.50 Up Daily; Special Weekly. Ae Plan 


Hotel Elberon 


Running Water in 1 Rooms 
Booklet B. LUD, M. v. 


Hotel Belvedere 
. BALT ‘has SMD. * 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


‘ 


Burlington Hotel 


American and European 
Homelike, Clean, Excellent Cuisine 


380 Rooms with Bath $2:50 to $4.00 
Five Minutes from Everything 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


POINT PLEASANT BEACH, N. J. 
Really “On” the Ocean. Now Open. 
One of the Coolest Spots on the Coast. 

Informal, exclusive family hotel. 
Daily Concerts, Dancing, Go 4 Tennis. 

Ownership managemen 
Robert M. ona 
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Hotel Sheahan Charge 


Oe an agate line 


Minimum Space Acceptable 
14 lines (1 inch), $4.20, 
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Gee | 2 year round for permanent and transient busines | Pershing Square Hotels 
| , ] : o w. KINSLEY, Manager, Broclin, Mas, 8 i NEW YORK 
5 & Ne * | | — Brookline 1870. 3 , 5 1 | == seis Sa 
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Freak F. Jage 
Resident Menage 
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„ . | Overlooking the beautiful Fenway Park 
. 1 T. s „, | het *. n 
3 * * * I ny 2 2. a „„ Bs . . roadway at: 3204 Street. 
ot . 5 | Z nE Nee persons (double bed), 4.00 4 day. 4 
4 8 — , | e Tadit «BES ce AAA Re . 5 . Nos persens (single beds), 8.00 a day. 
1 ; * | 1 comfort ae Se — Ne foéme without bath. 
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“Oxford fer Fagland Tours | TD exe Park Avenue Hotel 
5 5 f 0 : LH Park Avenue (4th) 32d and 33d: Sts, 
-.»,, Subway Bestien at the Deer. - 
NEW YORK ~: 
Single Rooms $2.25 Per Day Upwards 
ADVANTAGES 
Close to amusement and shopping 
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202. Vest 103ed. Street, New Vork 
A hotel of Quality and Refinement, 
+ located in the Residential Section of the || 
bags na 2 Bleck from Broad - . | : 
Five minutes walk to the Theatre and Shopping Centre Ill cf all Shope ao Where find accommodations and service as 
Tele 6160 § as the name and setting, se 
- European Plan elephone—Beach ||| Rates—Bissle Boo 8 N “saat promi 


—— 0 — Parlier, bedroom, bath, f 3... 88, 77 
Parlor. 3 bedrooms oak “bath th... .85 


Hurricane 
500 ROOMS Over one mile frontage dt outside rooms, nest Restaurant Moderate || alo the hotel ~» DINE~DANCE* SUP = under the 


8 — 
person 62.80 and For two persons I Prices. Table d’Hote or a la Carte. open. ~~ eee ew 7 o'clock to 1 or 
‘RATES $3.80. cod’ wp . e NR — Townsend 4 * 


r vate connecting bathroom, with Porce- 
Tub, Special weekly rates rates and descriptive booklet on application. 


i Hotel Dining and Check. Rea Hotel Endicott — 
. 2 — 8 Gist Street and Columbus Ave, 
epee , fl) niece ||| a) hice George : 

; a s 5 — 


Se 


to 11:80 Pi. | 9 : — I | $25 to $30 per week. ere 
Sunday Dinner’ $5 = 9 3 Ai ||| Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $30 to $40 | aOR Me 
18 fo 6 P. X. 7 * 


Bristol Ferry Inn CANADA ( 
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Near Fi Fifth * 3 
New York 2 a 


840 HOWE STREET 


MRS. M. K. HOUBBAR! rietor. 
ting. 


_ European Plan 
ore oes The Gardner House Pate: “tS “Por Dara 
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r | NEW ENGLAND | 


the sh illumination at 
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Just off F ifth Avenue on 29th Street | 
An Atmosphere of Comfort and Refinement 

- SINGLE ROOMS, WITH BATH, $3.00 UPWARDS 
ROOM, WITH BATH, FOR TWO, 

$520 to $800 PER DAY , | 


* N 
. a Hon BRIDGWAY dee Hotel Bristol 


jog Pa Point Inn APT Cleanliness | 


Comfort 
the center of j 


Homelike surroundings in 
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John | tralasians won out, but 42 games were 
and necessary before the match was de- 
u Tale steadiness and excellent placing. In 


™ 
‘which | One re 
8 N bi va y 


aon rs his match, showed the 
spectators “hers just how. he has 


fame, playing Reid, who re- 
took a net from R. L. Murray 


ae two on a placem ent ace. It was the only 


returns, 0 eggs and. finally the set in extra 
o games, ders defaulted’ the de- 
This e set. 


A uaament 20 fur. 


wan LAWN TENNIS CHAMPION. 
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QUEEN MAB WINS 
“LAWRENCE CUP 
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OD Asad Case OF Rock- 
land Instead of Bar Harbor|- 


iD; , Matne—The 1921 cruise 


i 
1 : 


class Queen Mab won the 
race, while Vagrant, 
8. Vanderbilt, won the 


Bliss Dinette. oan Eliot 8 ‘of 

schooner dinghy 

amateurs, , off. N 

with J. S. Parker and William 

the Vagrant, second, Capt. 

anderbilt acting as coxswain 
‘acter crew. 


both the double and wingle scull pro 


fs 


Gnas 9 8 


\sians rallied and won out, 7—5: 


made a double fault while serving, 


eliminated when he 
| Chambers of New York City. The lat- 


in disposing: of their opponents in the 


J. S Toronto, 6—2, 6— 


eee defeated G. 8 Foster ana T. 


2 * . i 2 1 2 ae a as * 3 4 4 as x 2 ” 
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The Australasians won by their 


e first set the Clevelanders led at 
‘one stage by /5—2,: but the Australa- 


In the second set the games .alter- 
nated “until the scoré was 4—4, and 
then Bartell. and Carran took the next 
two games and set. The third Was a 


1 a 9 
1 we 
An ee a 
tude’ l 
„„ 


a 1 ae 


dad | Was often extraordinary. 


INTERESTING GAME IN BOSTON 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—With all} 


scores by both teams made in the 
ninth inning, Boston won from Chi- 
cago, 3 to 2, yesterday. J. R. Watson 
and C. E. Ponder waged a hard 
pitchers’ ag throughout. The score 


great contest, and was won 11—9 by Rost 


the Australasians. At one time the 
American pair led 6—5, and had the 
score 40-30 on the game, but Bartell 


and their oppenents won the game. 
Each pair won their own service for 
the next eight games, and then the 
Australasians took the next two. 

The other Australasian pair had lit- 
tle trouble ‘in its game. Rhoades and 
Milne of Vancouver were forced into 
three sets to win from n and 
Steinkampt of New York; condition, 
more than anything else, determining 
the winner. W. J. Bates and E. D. Levy 
of California, who are much fancied 
for the title, defeated the strong local 
pair, Rennie and Ross, handily. 

In the singles Paul Bennett, the 
present champion, was again almost 
met Charles 


ter, who is a former champion of New 
York State, won the first set 6—3 and 
lost the second 8—6. In this set he 
had the score 5—2 in his favor at one 
time, and the score in the game 40—15, 
but Bennett came back strongly, won 


Rater apd anf Levy of Cali- 
fornia had a comparatively easy time 


—— Carran of Cleveland was 
ed by Waugh of Winnipeg to go 
ree sets to remain in the champion 
ship events. 
CANADIAN OPEN SINGLES— 
Second Round 
B. A. Goodman, Regina, defeated G. S. 
Foster, Toronto, 7—5, 7—5. 
Third Round 
Paul Bennett. Winnipeg, defested 
Charlies Chambers. New Tork. 3—6, 8—46, 
default. 
W. J. Bates, California, defeated Jan 
Hambourg. Toronto, 6—2, 6—1. 
Bartell, Cleveland, defeated Steinkampt, 


New York, 6—4, 6—3. 

J. R. Boys, Barrie, defeated E. C. Bea- 
com, Toronto, 6—1, 6—3. 

G. D. Holmes, Winnipeg. defeated W. S. 
Greening, Toronto, 6-1. 6—1. 

Leroy “Rennie, Toronto, defeated O. G. 
. Toronto, 6—2, 


E. H. Lamframboise, Montreal, defeated 
2. 


L. Levy, California, defeated C. H. 
eh Toronto, 2, 6—1. 
C. A. Carran, Cleveland, defeated John 
McGill, Winnipeg, 8—6, 2—6, 6—1. 
J. F. McKin! Ottawa, defeated G. J. 
Heck, Winnipeg (default). 
Lleutenant-Colonel Foulkes, Kingston, 
defeated W. H. Goldstein, Toronto, 6—O, 
6—2. 


C. C. Morin. Hamilton. deteated J. O. 
Letson, New York, 62, . ; 

A. 8. Milne, Vancouver, defeated B. A. 
Goodman, Regina, 6—1, 6—?2. 

H. P. Cariaw, Toronto, defeated H. W. 
MacDonnell, Toronto, 6—4, 6—4. 

rt Baird, Toronto, Catenion H. F. 

Wright, Ottawa, 7—5, 6—4. 
LADIES OPEN SINGLES—Third Round } 


Mrs. H. Bickle, Toronto, defeated Mrs. 
6—1. 
; New Tork, defeated Miss 


Miss F. Best, Toronto, . e- Mrs. 
F. H. 8 New York, 6—4, 

Mrs. H. ‘Wright, Ottawa, 3 
Miss E. Nn 2— . 6—1, 1. 
MEN’S OPEN DOUBLES—Third Round 

C. K. Andrews and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Foulkes defeated Charles Chambers and 
mg 6—4, 

and E. W. Bickle, Toronto, 
* Quain and Richardson, 6—3, -, 
6—4. 


Norman Peach and C. V. Todd, Aus- 
tralasia, defeated Bartell and C. A. Car- 
. Cleveland, 7—5, 4—6, 11—9. 

Paul Bennett and G. D. Holmes, Winni- 
pes, defeated R. L. James and J. R. Boys, 


6—4, 6-—4. 

W. J. Bates and E. L. Levy, California, 
@efeated Leroy Rennie and 
1 6—1. . 

O. Anderson and J. B. Hawkes, Aus- 


Lawson, Toronto, 6—1, 6—2. 
McGill and Waugh, Winnipeg, deteated 
McKensie and Starr, Toronto, 6—1, 6— 
Rhoades and Milne, Vancouver, defeated 
J. O. Letson and Amn ew Tork. 
6—2, 7, . 
JUNIOR. CHAMPIONSHIP—irst Round 


and Daley. 3 Day 


New York 00111 
St. 


Dilhoefer. 


Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia. 


1 


kins ; 
Owens and Evans. 


6 1 
| Avian § Ponder 
d Quigley. 
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‘GIANTS WIN 10-INNING GAME 
NEW YORK, New York—The Giants 


won a 10-inning game from St. Louis, 
4 to 3. 
fifth inning, and although the Giants 
were. hitting, the safeties were too 
Scattered for results until the extra 
inning. The score by innings: 


The tie continued from the 


3466789160—- RHE 
0000 1— 413 2 
ulis 010110000 0 3 6 1 
Batteries —Ryau and Snyder; Bailey and 
Umpires—Rigler and Moran. 


Innings— 1 


PITTSBURGH TAKES HARD GAME 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 


Pittsburgh won a hard 10-inning game 
from Philadelphia yesterday by a 
score of 5 to 4. Pittsburgh scored in 
the early innings and Philadelphia 
tied in the sixth and seventh. The 
score by, innings: 


Innings— ge BA Se ae 
100000 1— 5 9 0 
8 0 9 29200 482 


Batterles— Carlson and Schmidt Ring 


anc’ Brugsy. Umpires--Klem and Emalie. 


CLEVELAND LOSES TO 
THE, BOSTON RED SOX 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 


Philadelphia 


RESULTS THURSDAY 
Boston 6. Cleveland 2 
Philadelphia 6, Detroit 4 
Chicago 3, Washington 1 
New York at St. Louis (postponed) 
GAMES TODAY 
Boston at Cleveland 
New York at St. Louis 
Washington at Ch 
Philadelphia at Detroit 


SENATORS LOSE, 3 TO 1 
CHICAGO, IIlinois— By a seventh- 


inning spurt Chicago wom, 3 to 1, from 
Washington yesterday. 
made only three hits and Chicago was 
held to five. 


Washington 
The score by innings: 


.800100000—1 8 1 
Batteries—Faber and Schalk; Mogridge, 


Schacht and Gharrity. Umpires— Wilson 
and Hildebrand, 


GAME WON IN LAST INNING 
DETROIT, Michigan—Philadelphia's 


ninth inning won a 6-to-4 victory over 
Detroit yesterday. The game was 4 
to 3 in favor of Detroit until Phila- 
delphia made three runs in the last 
inning. The score by innings: 


123446789+R HE 
- 001011003—610 1 
10990309 0— 4 8 3 


Batteries Harris, Rommel and Per 
Ehmke and Bassler. W 


Innings— 


nE D SOX WIN, 6 TO > 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—Boston won 


from Cleyeland, 5 to 2, yesterday. The 
game was tied, 2 and 2, until the 
eighth, when Boston made three runs. 
The score, by innings: 


J. A. Ross, | Bost 


—Nallin and Chill. 


TODD AND ANDERSON WIN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 


The Australasian Davis Cup team, von- 
sisting of Capt. Norman Peach, J. O. 
Anderson, C. V. Todd and J. B. 


wkes, arrived here on the 8. 8. 
and before leaving for To- 


ronto, Ontario, where they will 


Canada in a preliminary roun 


fer the cup put on an exhibition for 
the benefit-of Vancouver tennis fol- 
~{lowers. Todd ‘Goteates. Peach 6—2,, 

defeated 


ce a i le pot 
Sr ae xe arena e N * Son me ee 2 se, Te See r 
3 85 N a a : 8 * 4 8 17 Pony 5 ees 


: ld have done better. Nevertheless, 
remains that it was his put- 
as anything, and prob- 


— gout with his ator mashie 
His success 
with that instrument perhaps doe» 
something to strengthen the Royal 
and Ancient Club's condemnatory atti- 
tude toward it, whieh. attitude uad 
been coming in for much criticism. 
Hutchison is the foremost exponent of 
play with this speciés of approaching 
‘instrument, and it was said that in 
the course of the teurnament he was 
given to sharpenifig up the edges of 
his club, ahd that they so often and 
seriously cut the ball that he had to 
be continually putting down new 
ones to play with. From his point of 
view the end justifies the means, nv 
doubt, but those who. rightly’ think 
that as much liberty as possible 
should be given to the golfer in the 
choice ot his implements and that 
restrictions tend to cause serious dit- 
ferences between the governments of 
the golfing nations, are ‘disturbed by 
the excess regarded as having deen 
practiced in this case. These fancies, 
however, do nothing’ to detract from 
the credit of the remarkable victory 
achieved by Hutchison, Who in a 
tournament of amazing golf gave a 
dazzling display throughout. 
It was an American success. There 
was a period in the middle of the 
championship when there was a ten- 
dency at St. Andrews to claim Hutchi- 
son as at least half a Britisher in golf 
and otherwise. At that time, though 
others were well in the running, he 
seemed a quite likely winner, and St. 
Andrews having none of its sons, with 
the exception of Alexander Herd, who 
were in that position, was disposed to 
look kindly on the prospécts of this 
man. He was once a caddie at St. Au- 
drews, and in the far-back days had 
carried clubs for a player no less cele- 
brated and popular than F. G. Tait. 
Then he emigrated to the United 


he began to flourish as a professional. 
On this. evidence hé was considered as 
still being largely Scottish, but to- 
ward the end of the meeting Hutchi- 


son made it appear that for his own 
part he regarded himself as American | P 


pure and simple, with natural grati- 
tude to Scotland fof having produced. 
him, and indicated that he had become 
an American citizen. Whereat the 
populace at St. Andrews threw him 
over, and yearned for the victory of 
the Oxford University player, R. H. 
Wethered, in the replay that became 
necessary after the two had tied in 
the four rounds of the ordinary cham- |, 
pionship competition. 

Of course, Hutchison is an Ameri- 
can, and he was right to associate him- 
self completely and absolutely with 
the American invading team, and ‘his 
success is an American success and 
nothing else. He may have been a 
caddie at St. Andrews and, as J. H. 
Taylor says, there are strong indica- 
tions of St. Andrews in his golfing 
style, but his game and his fame have 
deen built in the United States, and 
he takes the open championship tap 
there for the first time, just when the 
American open championship cup, won 
by Edward Ray last year, is being re- 
turned to New York for this year’s, 
competition after its own first sojourn 
away from home. Only once before 
has the chief cup, the British, ever 
been out of its own country, and that 
was when the Frenchman, Arnaud 
| Massy, won it and took it to Paris in 
1907. 

In every championship there are 
strange coincidences and there were 
‘many in this one; but one of the most 
remarkable seems to have been over- 
looked, and that was the similarity of 
the case between the concluding acts 
of this championship drama and that 
of the American open championship 
which took plac at Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1913, when Francis 
Ouimet won in the replay after a tie 
with Harry Vardcn and Ray. On that 
occasion it was the highly youthful 
bome player who in the extreme stage 
had to contend against more er- 
perienced and famous overseas rivals, 
and it was the same at St. Andrews. 
Ouimet succeeded against all expecta- 
tion where Wethered failed, but the 
latter in the final. test, and with such 
a supreme responsibility resting upon 
him, played far better. than he had 
ever been expected to do; and for a 
long time ooked like making a big 
battle of it Sainst his famous op- 
ponent, who was. generally ‘expected 
to win with some ease. 

Now, though not the winner, Weth- 
ered is the only amateur who has 
deen at the head of the open cham- 
pionship lists after four rounds had 
been played, since H. H. Hilton was 
last successful: in 1897. The result 
was remarkable in the extreme, for 
even if any optimistic 
strength of golfing amateurism had 
been disposed to hint that one ot his 


States of America, and there, in time,/ 


+ a ; * 
r . 4 5 


mas * eu 


following day? © 
* But there was no ‘fiuke af 


ord of a kind. In his fourth round 
with his 71 he achieved the amateur 
record of the course and tied with 
what was the professional record un- 
til Hutchison in the same round low-- 
ered it by a stroke. The conditions, 
if gcod, were more difficult than when 
the old records were made.. His play 
in every department of the game was 
the most brilliant thing ever pro- 
duced by an amateur in Britain. In 
his fourth round he had five 3s in suc- 
cession. His driving was remarkably 
long and straight all the time, some 
of the best driving by an amateur ever 
seeh, and he was doing it with a new 
driver acquired just before the cham- 
pionship, while h. was playing also 
with a new putter. 

Reverting to Hutchison, it is just 
to be added, and it covers everything, 
that he played as fine golf as has 
ever beeh played by the winner of a 
championstip. He is a highly tem- 
peramental player, and on the morn- 
ing of the second day, being then a 
quite potential winner and the man 
upon whom the crowd was chiefly 
fixing its eyes, he was plainly anxious. 
That was his worst round, 79, and it 
imperilled his prospects, but after all 
he only subscribed to the doctrine 
that the winner of a championship 
neatly atways does one bad round in 
the four. He made up for it in the 
next by breaking the record of the 
course, 


SCOTLAND WINS 
BOWLING MATCH 


New Zealand Tourists Are De- 
feated at Glasgow by a 
Score of 74 to 67 Shots d 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

GLASGOW, Scotland—The team of 
New Zealand bowlers, who are touring 
the British Isles on the invitation of 
the Internationa] Bowling Board, lost 
by seven shots in a test match against 
‘Scotland at Glasgow on June 18. The 

playing of an international fixture in 
each country, England, Wales, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, was stipulated for 
by the visitors as an essential part 
of the tour, and each of these games 
they have lost, England winning dy 13 
points, Wales by 31, Ireland by 13, and 
Scotland by 7. 

Prior to the game against Scotland, 
the New Zealanders had played three 
games in Glasgow: Two. of them they 
lost and the ‘other, that against 
Glasgow Bowling Association rings, 
they won by 3 shots, 108 to 105. Be- 
fore coming to Scotland they bad 
played 31 matches and had been vic- 
torious in 19 of them: Such a measure 
of siiccess has. been regarded by the 
visitors® as quite satist 
secretary. of the team,. 


of the leading bowlers in New Zealand 
could not see their way to take part 
in the tour. Bowling,’ he sgid, has 
becbme a very popular pastſme in 
New Zealand, ‘and ot a population of 
about 1,250,000 peoplé he thought it 
very gratifying that there are some 
13,000 bowlers attached to 130 clubs. 
The players chosen for the tour were 
drawn from all parts of New Zealand, 
the desire being that in the chbdice of 
men there should be as wide a repre- 
sentation of the Dominion as prac- 
ticah 

The contest between Scotland and 
New Zealand was a keen and exciting 
one. The New Zealanders led from 
the start up to the fifteenth end. At 
the fifth end they had a lead of three 
shots, 19—6., At the tenth end the 
game stood in their favor by 
385—31, At the fifteenth end they 
had gained still another shot and the 
position was: New Zealand 51, Scot- 
land 46. But at the conclusion of the 
twenty-first end, which marked the 
close of the match, only one. of the 
Scottish rinks was down, that. against 
Sievwright, who was in splendid form 
all through the match, the final score 
being: Scotland 74, New Zealand 67. 


EN pe eee N CBICKET 


“Eronitor from its European News Ser 


LONDON,, England (Thursday) —In 
the English county cricket champion- 
ship ‘today, Gloucestershire defeated 
Warwickshire by 4 wickets and York- 
shire defeated the lowly-placed Derby- 
shire team by an Tae and 257 
runs. 


HAGEN BREAKS RECORD 
MIDDLETOWN,. New York—w. . 
Hagen, United States open golf cham- 
pion in 1914 and 1919, and recent 
competitor for the British open title, 
played on the Orange County 
links near here breaking the course 
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tees. expressed a strong desire to dis- 
continue a number of , includ- 
ing yachting, and it 2 y decided 
retain this the lst; but. 
that only prea 9 classes should be ad- 
mitted, vis: &-meters, with five ama- 
teur hands; 8 with three ama- 
teur hands, and à one-design class 
(to be sailed single-handed); the type 
and size of which were subjects left 
tor further consideration. It was also 
that each country may enter 


only one yacht in each class—a de- 


cision which caused some surprise, as 

is directly in opposition to the rec- 
ommendation made by the Belgian 
Olympic yacht race committee in its 
report on the 1920 yacht races, held 
at Ostend. 

It is understood that strong repre- 
sentations will be made with a view 
to having tus decision altered, but, 
after all is said, it seems perfectly 
reasonable. It is only natural to 
suppose that if ahy country is very 
much in earnest in attempting to win 
Olympic races; it will send the boat 
that it deems most likely to succeed 
in doing so. It may not, as 4 matter 
of fact; select the best, but that is its 
own affair. Much interest is taken in 
England in the forthcoming races for 

ae British-American Cup. Indeed, it 
is not too much to say that this will. 
‘de the chief feature of this season in 
Great Britain. IIlustrations of the 
four American yachts have been pub- 
lished, from which it would appear 
that the American yachts differ in no 
apparent way from the craft which 
they will be called upon to meet in 
England. One of the yachts has 485 
square feet Of, canvas, whilst the 
other has no less than 613, a very 
istartling discrepancy, which will 
render the matches of the greater 
interest. 

There cannot be a very vast differ- 
ence between the yachts in this class, 
and the result of the races will un- 
doubtedly depend chiefly on the skill 
of the crews and*helmsmen. There is 
no question but that the American 
helm8men will be very hard to defeat, 
but the British side is very strong, 
numbering, among others, Granville 
Keele, W. P. Burton, Mr. Glen-Coats, 
and Evelyn Parker. The Americans 
cg to some extent, be handicapped 


to sail in. e = 


haying 
~~ these little boats are 

far apart when par hay: cad the thus — 
not likely to suffer from or benefit by 
flukes. Good helmsmen know how to 
keep their lead safe once they get it, 
no matter what the vagaries of the 
weather may be. The great point is to 
get it! 

There are indications that the large 
steam yacht is fast declining. One of 
the most important building orders 
placed in England since pre-war days 
is . for ig motor-driven. yacht of 550 
tons, which the Earl of Dunraven has 
ordered from Southampton builders. 
The Earl is as keen a yachtsman now 
as he was when he made his memo- 
rable struggie for the America’s Cup. 
He is one of the most experienced 
yachtsmen afloat and is a navigator of 
no mean talent. The type of yacht 
that appeals to his experience is there- 
fore ot considerable interest. 

The new vessel will be 150ft. long 

on the waterline, as near as possible 
ort broad, and will draw II1ft. sin. 
She will be fitted with two internal 
combustion .engines, which will give 


* her. a speed, under power, of about 


18% knots. She will have a suitable 
sail-spread, so that one may expect 
her to be able to maintain a high 
average speed on long voyages, at a 
very moderate consumption of oil. The 
particulars of this yacht’s accommoda- 
tion have not yét been made public, 
but the space for the passengers and 
crew will be very large indeed. 

Another even more noted yachts- 
man, William Jameson, has recently 
paid homage to the internal combus- 
tion engine by. purchasing the Ameri: 
can-built motor auxiliary schooner, 
Kirin, 212 tons, built in 1913. This 
vessel is 82 feet long on the waterline 
with 23-foot beam, and is fitted with a 
Leylinder motor, which gives her a 
speed of about 8 knots. Mr. Jameson 
is a yachtsman of the very widest ex- 
perience, having been in charge of all 
his brother’s racing yachts when John 
Jameson's flag was flown on the finest 
racing ‘vessels of their day—Samoena, 
Irex and Iverna. It may be remem- 
bered that he was in charge of Sham- 
rock III during her races for the 
America’s Cup. 

The one drawback to the sailing 
‘yacht is the ty of planning to 
finish one's je at. any - definite 
time—a matter of great importance to 
the man of affairs: This may be as 
completely removed by the ‘installa- 
tion of a motor as if the vessel were 
a’ mail-boat, running to schedule time, 
ahd it is therefore no matter of sur- 
prise that, as time goes on, the ausxil- 
lary becomes more and more popular. 
In this connection it would seem that 
hydraulic propulsion should be the 
favorite method of utilizing power in 
the near future. The absence of out- 
side propellers is a relief to the en- 
thusiastic yacht sailor, for even if 
8 are not detrimental to speed 
O. under sail, they seem to be so when 
one is anxious to set up a record. 
Moreover, by a system of hydraulic 
propulsion, a vessel may be made to 
move in any direction—forward, back, 
round and round in her. own length. 
or directly sideways, from or toward 
@ pier. 
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to such a task. His meth- 
carefully thought out, con- 
„ and, above all, directed 
not an exploited un- 


derling, but à fully developed human 


4 far as the education of the white 
race in Bolivia is concerned, the na- 
tion has made advancement little less 

feworthy. The center of the educa- 
al system is the normal school of 

Sucre, where the most modern methods 
of pedagogy are instilled into the 
teachers of the gountry. All traces of 
uated methods have disap- 
especially that bane of child- 
the il memorizing scheme, 
child is made a ting 

949 intel- 

e normal nhool has been 
of, productive labor,” 
thus well named. keeping in 
ught the intellectual as well as the 
‘practical connotations of the word la- 
bor. It is the capital of the Bolivian 
intellectual system. There are special 
for the kindergarten method, 
and the development of the new de- 

ments is only at its beginning. 

Bolivia is much interested in tech- 
hical education, and has schools for 
this field in Sucre, La Paz and Cocha- 
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mining school at Oruro, and an agro- 
nomical institute at Cochabamba. 

The beautifyl arts are well repre- 
sented, too. Musical education has its 
institutions in the National Conserva- 
tory of Music of La Paz and the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Sucre. The na- 
tion; however, has not yet produced 
any composer of note; for that matter, 
no Spanish-American nation has yet 
produced a rival to the Brazilian 
: Its present problem is not so 

auch the production of genius, so to 
as the furnishing of the intelli- 
| audience. Four years ago, in a 
determined attempted to create a new 
set of teachers and spreaders of cul- 
ture, the Superior Normal Institute 
was founded at La Paz. Not only 
through these modern téachers, but 
through numerous intellectual socie- 
ties, the taste of the nation is grad- 
wally being raised and the advent of 
the superior creative artista hastened. 


PARENT-TEACHER 


- ASSOCIATIONS 


‘Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Very far- 
reaching in its work of today and in 
— possibilities for tomorrow is the 


Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher 
is organized in 40 states of the Union 
and has a membership of nearly 300,- 
000. To organize a parent-teacher as- 
sociation in every school in the State, 
to gather in all isolated and detached 
associations and to 
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scheme, 
\euring of this double 


place where the foreign-born child 
ted by day—and-where its father 


instructions! , 
from the embryo of which arose the 


| haphagard:; one 


A ‘well-thought-out and systematic 

ie, having for its object the se- 
purpose, was 

fifat adopted in the autumn of 1918. 
The intention was there earlier, but 
no very great headway could be made 
until after the armistice, Immediately 
this had been signed, things began 
to move educationally, and with en- 
couraging promptitude. Thus, a defi- 
nite policy, instead of the somewhat 
that had hitherto 
existed, was settled upon. An expert 
staff was appointed, 


‘| present day army educational corps; 


France, Belgium, 


and a really comprehensive system 
was drawn up for use, not only in 
the United Kingdom, but also in 
Germany, Egypt; 


India and Mesopotamia, and at one 


better results she has to show. 


Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Asse- 
ciation is now organized in 75 towns 
and cities and has 150 branch associa- 
tions with 11,000 members. It has 
headquarters at 248 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Where a secretary is in charge 
to give information about the work. 


CONTINUATION: IN 
TWENTY-SIX STATES 


Speciai to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—aAs a part 
of the general movement for a more 
complete system of education for the 
children between 12 and 16 years, 
the development of the part-time con- 
tinuation schools for children engaged 
in labor has caused the Industrial 
Bureau of the Merchants Association 
of New York to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the subject, the results 
of which have just been made public. 
The bureau took the present law of 
New Tork as a basis for comparison 
with the laws now in operation in 
other states. The report continues: 

“The continuation school movement 
started in Wisconsin in 1909, when a 
project to provide industrial and agri- 
cultural training for working boys and 
girls was developed, and the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature appointed a commis- 
sion to study ways and means of pro- 
viding instruction for young people 
who were not able to attend regular 
day schools. In accordance with the 
recommendations of this commission, 
the Legislature in 1911 passed the 
first compulsory part-time continua- 
tion schools law enacted in this coun- 
try. 

“During the seven years following, 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania were 
the only states which followed Wis- 
consin’s example. In 1919, however, 
no less than 17 states enacted part- 
time continuation school laws, and at 
the present. time 22 states have 
laws establishing daytime continuation 
schools for certain working boys and 
girls. These are Ariz6na, California, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. In addition 
to the above, Connecticut has estab- 
lished compulsory evening schools for 
working children between 14 and 16 
years, and New Hampshire, Rhode IS- 
land and South Dakota require that 
persons between 16 and 21, who do not 
possess a knowledge of English, shall 
attend evening or day schools until 
they have completed certain minimum 
educational requirements. 

“In 10 of the 22 states having con- 
tinuation school laws, only young peo- 
ple between the ages of 14 and 16 need 
attend part-time schools. In Wiscon- 
sin, children below the age of 17 are 
required to go, but in the 11 other 
states, the law holds that .working 
children under 18 must attend, though 


certain states, as in New York, are en- 


forcing this provision of the law grad- 
ually, for example, Michigan and Cali- 
fornia. 

“The number of required hours of 
attendance varies from four to eight. 
In nine states they must go for at 
least four hours per week, in three 
for five, two for six, and in five for 
eight. New York sets a maximum of 
eight hours and a minimum of four. 
The Oklahoma law does not specify 
any definite weekly period of attend- 
ance. As to the length of the school 
year, in 13 it is.the same as the 
public schools. Two states require 
150 hours of instruction a year and 
four others 144. | West Virginia calls 
for a 20-week year, New Jersey for 36 
weeks, ‘and Wisconsin for eight 

me 


of the statés were able 
regarding 


time even in Russia. 

n showing the really remarkable 
scale on which progress has been 
made in this direction, it is worth 
noting that up to last year upwards 
of 3,000,000 soldier students had en- 
rolled themselves voluntarily for 
courses of instruction in the logg 
list of subjects offered; and in a 
single month nearly 20,000 textbooks 
were required for the use of the 
troops serving outside England. 

Special attention was from the start 
paid to catering for the educational 
needs of the British Army of Occu- 
pation in Germany. Thus, as soon as 
the advanced guards marched across 
the Hohenzollern Bridge, in the 
early days of December, 1918, a num- 
ber of existing civilian school 
premises were requisitioned in 
Cologne and formally handed over 
to the newly formed military educa- 
tionai staff. When, as soon happened, 
these premises proved inadequate, 
the whole of the University of Bonn 
Was also acquired. With the growth 
of the garrison even more accommo- 
dation was wanted, ‘and additional 
buildings were secured in other parts 
of the occupied area. 

A “General and Commercial Col- 
lege,” together with corps“ and 
“divisional” schools, have been set up 
in Cologne and the vicinity. The staff 
of instructors at one of these estab- 
lishments includes two former head- 
masters and four professors from the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridze. 
A natural science college, staffed by 
men possessing honors degrees, has 
also been formed and provided with 
a well equipped laboratory, etc. Thus 
a soldier who has a technical bent 
can keep up and improve his knowl- 
edge on the banks of the Rhine just 
as well as anywhere else. The “Gen- 
eral and Commercial College” at 
Cologne has a reputation that is 
creditable to its comparatively short 
existence. The syllabus given there 
is wisely varied, including, as it does, 
modern languages and mathematics, 
together with accountancy, banking, 
commercial law, economics, etc. An 
art branch is affiliated thereto; and 
an agricultural wing, where practical 
farming is taught, constitutes another 
activity. All ranks are encourazged 
to take up one or other of the dif- 
ferent courses. There are special 
classes for officers competing for en- 
trance to the Staff College or qualify- 
ing for higher promotion. The Ger- 
man course, it may be mentioned, is 
particularly thorough; so much 80 
that a number of officers and men 
who did not know a word of the 
language on their arrival in Cologne, 
have, after a few months’ work 
achieyed a very fair standard. 

For soldiers serving in the United 
Kingdom, the whole of Great Britain 
is divided into a number of centers, 
each administered by its own ‘staff 
of officers and instructors belonging 
to the newly formed Army Educa- 
tional Corps. Despite the disturbed 
conditions of affairs in Ireland, sev- 
eral of these centere have been es- 
tablished in that country; and sol- 
diers, as they can be spared from 
garrison duty, are sent to them for 
courses of from one to six months’ 
duration. Prominent among these 
Irish centers is a big agricultural 
training farm near the Curragh 
Camp, about 25 miles from Dublin, 
where the whole subject is very care- 
fully and systematically taught. The 
other courses are much the same as 
elsewhere. During a period of nine 
months, nearly 5000 soldiers quar- 
tered in Ireland have passed through 
such courses and received certificates 
of‘ varying degrees of proficiency. In 
addition to this provision, an average 
of about 500 at a time (military exi- 
gencies permitting) attend the Gen- 
eral Headquarters Science School at 
Dublin. ' 


The part that is being played by 
the British education service in the 
work of social reconstruction after 
the war is not confined to the educa- 
tion of children. Schemes are in 
operation for the training of former 
soldiers and unemployed women in 
useful occupations. A good example 


of the work that is. being done for 
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trained as a farmer’s handy- 
man; and the man whose disability 
prevents his returning to-a workshop 


18 and 35 have been 
started. The courses provide for in- 
struction in cooking, laundry, house- 


wifery, needlework, infant care and 


general subjects, including sufficient 


arithmetic to enable a woman to make 


out her weekly budget, together with 
recreation in the form ‘of physical 
exercises: and singing. : 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN FRENCH SCHOOL 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
PARIS, France—An interesting edu- 
cational enterprise has been under- 
taken by the Schneider Iron Works at 
Creusot, a manufacturing town in the 
valley of the Loire. The object of*the 
schools which have been created is not 
only to furnish ordinary instruction, 
but to enable the sons of workingmen 
to become engineers, and to prepare 
for their apprenticeship those pupils 
who are less highly endowed. 

At the bottom of the ladder are 
three elementary schools to which are 
admitted not only the children of the 
personnel of the Schneider factories— 
whether they are the children of work- 
ers or engineers or directors matters 
nothing—but also children whose 
parents do not belong to the Schneider 
works. In the andual examination 
which is to determine in which 
category shall be placed the children 
—-whether in the school of pre-ap- 
prenticeship or whether in the special 
school which is to prepare future en- 
gineers—those scholars of the neigh- 
borhood who have been brought up 
in the communal or in private schools 
are allowed to take part. 

The special school receives 300 
pupils. They are those who display 
the greatest intelligence and aptitude. 
The others pass into the pre-appren- 
ticeship schools. The special school 
aims at the general culture of the 
pupils. There is, however, no Latin 
in the curriculum but natural science 
and living languages are taught. 

There are three classes in the special 
school and it is by a process of se- 
lection that the pupils pass from one 
to the other. They are thinned ont 
and only those who are adjudged 
fitted for superior studies reach the 
higher classes. They are there pre- 
pared for other schools such as the 
Arts et Métiers. A special training 
is given to those who desire to enter 
the Institut Nlectro- Technique at 
Nancy, or the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Commerciales at Paris. A 
certain number, after a supplementary 
year of study, go to the Ecole Centrale 
—which is recognized to be the high- 
est engineering school at Paris. 

As for the pupils who are eliminated 
in these tests, some of them try again 
the following year, but the majority 
receive a semi-technical instruction 
in which industrial designing. is the 
subject most insisted upon. With a 
knowledge of design a good worker, 
it is held, may later on rise. At the 
end of the period of pre-apprentice- 
ship these boys pass into workshops 
of apprentices. 

Even at this stage it is possible for 
a boy who has failed to enter the spe- 
cial school in the examination to re- 
pair his failure. If he reveals real 
capacities and it is believed that he 
ought to continue his studies he may 
still be sent to the special school. 
For the most part, however, they learn 
their trade. They do not mingle with 
the older workers; they remain in 
their own ateliers, A small wage is 
given to them. It is to be particu- 
larly noted that during their appren- 
ticeship they are obliged to follow a 
course of technical instruction until 
they reach 18 years of age. 

As has been pointed out, the social 
consequences of this organization are 
admirable. The children of workers 
and directors are taught in the tame 
school. They are treated on an equal 
footing and their chances of success 
are equal. Work and intelligence 
alone count. It is possible for those 
who begin lowly in life to rise high. 
There are among the directors of the 
Creusot factories today the sons of 
workers who are employed in the 
same factories. 


A LENDING LIBRARY OF MUSIC 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

LONDON, England— An innovation 
which may be copied by other local 
education authorities in England was 
recently made by the Kent education 
committee. A ‘conference was called, 
to which all the teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools of the county were 
invited. Papers were read on “A sug- 
gested lending library of music for 
school use” and “Specialization in 
Teaching.” The first was read by Dr. 
R. T. White, and the second by Mr. 
T. Raymont, both of Goldsmith’s Col- 
lege. Dr. White pointed out that a 
library of music, such as he recom- 


e that every teacher had the chance of 
contributing of his best to the ulti- 
mate results by 


devoting himself 


whole curriculum. 

Commercial Chinese is one of the 
courses offered at the summer session 
of Columbia University. The teacher 
of the course, Pei-Hsin William Penn, 
is tor-in-chief of Mun Hey Week- 
ly, published in New York City. He 
took his A.B. degree in Iowa Univer- 
sity and his A.M. in Columbia. The 
class is for beginners in Chinese and 
counts for four points toward a col- 
lege degree. It is for practical work, 
being planned to give students a 
knowledge of everyday Mandarin with 
a special emphasis on the business 
vocabulary. There is no place in the 
United States which has an entire 
course including literature, language, 
and history 
but, this class is a step toward such 
completeness. More work has been 
done in Indian languages. than in 
Chinese and Japanese on account of 
English and French ‘scholars, says 
Prof. John J. Coss, director of the 
summer session. A class in Japanese 
will be taught by Mrs. Etsu Inagaki 
Sugimoto, who will include in her 
course some details of Japanese 
ideas, customs, and point of view in 
so far as these may enable the student 
to better understand the Japanese 
people and their language. This class 
is also for elementary work and counts 
three points toward a college degree. 
Mrs. Sugimoto at all times wears the 
dress of her native land though she 
has been 20 years in this country. 


“It is a common belief that a uni- 
versity is distinguished from a school 
by the fact that it teaches more kinds 
of things,” said Dr. Arthur T. Hadley 
at the Yale dinner in New York. “But 
the real difference lies not in the va- 
riety of subjects taught; it lies in the 
breadth of vision with which they are 
taught and the breadth of recognition 
achieved by the teachers. The outlook 
of the school is local; the outlook of 
the university is world-wide. The 
teaching of the school may be sec- 
tarian; the teaching of the university 
is catholic. The school may draw its 
adherents from certain classes or 


groups; the university appeals to the 


whole world. Under Dr. Angell’s 
leadership Yale will enjoy this vision 
and this outlook, will teach in this 
spirit, and will sound this appeal.” 


Lorado Taft, sculptor, and author of 
a new volume on “Modern Tendencies 
in Sculpture,” has been giving a series 
of illustrated lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the first being on 
“American Sculpture of Today”; the 
second, on “Auguste Rodin,” opening a 
course on “Recent Tendencies in 
Sculpture.” The remaining subjects 
include “French Sculpture,” “Recent 
Sculpture of Northern and Southern 
Europe,” and “Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
and His Influence.”’ \ 


The Government of Nicaragua has 
appointed Miss Maria Clotilde Vega 
to take an advanced teachers’ course 
in the United States. Miss Vega will 
spend three years in North America, 
after which she will return to Nicara- 
gua to teach in the normal school. 


During the recent annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Teachers 
of Domestic Subjects in England, the 
president, Lady Askwith, delivered an 
address in the course of which she 
stressed the necessity to the com- 
munity of the teaching of domestic 
subjects. Among the most important 
things in life, she said, were good 
homes, nourishing food and comfort- 
able surroundings. Cooking and do- 
mestic arrangements, particularly in 
the East End of London, were now a 
disgrace to the nation. It was simply 
for the want of effective organization. 
In the Middle Ages education was 
certainly inferior, but the domestic 
arts. were held to be the most impor- 
tant of all so far as women and girls 
were considered. Girls used to learn 
cooking and housekeeping direct from 
their mothers. Such things as whole- 
some cooking were considered fine 
arts, in which all the ladies of the 
land .excelled. Lady Askwith also 
deplored the growth of a certain kind 
of snobbery, as a result of which girls 
were not only e but looked 
down upon if they forsook intellectual 
pursuits for domestic service. This 
was responsible for the decrease in 
the efficiency of domestic culture. It 
was a great task for the association 
to revive and encourage these lost 
arts. 

The London County Council has re- 
cently published a reminder that it is 
offering two scholarships for dramatic 
art to children whose parents or guar- 
dians live in the London area. They 
gave the first scholarships last year. 
These scholarships are for two years, 
are tenable at the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art in Gower Street, and are 
not restricted to pupils attending the 
London County Council schools or in- 
stitutions. Probably most of the candi- 
dates will come from the day schools 
or evening institutes, which have en- 
couraged them to take part in Shake 
spearean or other plays. The academy 
gives a tWérough training, and three 
former students are now playing at 
the St. James Theater. 
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by National Education 
by National: , 


Special to The Christian Science ence Monitor 
“DES MOINES, lIowa—The main 
purpose of the several edyrational 


tion of international policies is to 
create a better understanding, to de- 
velop a greater sympathy among 
neighbors, to unify ideals of a gen- 
eral or universal nature, to promote 
universal education among free peo- 
ples, and to correct some false notions 
which the people of one nation some- 
times acquire of another, said Augus- 
tus O. Thomas, state superintendent 
of publit instruction in Maine, while 
giving a report of the committee on 
foreign relations to the National Edu- 
cation Association in annual conven- 
tion in Des Moines. 

Some of the textbooks used in the 
United States in speaking of the 
Latin, American republics, continued 
Mr. Thomas, make the statement that 
the inhabitants of a certain country 
are “mainly Indians,” with no empha- 
sis upon the fact that there is a con- 
siderable body of highly cultured 
white persons in that country. It is 
true also that the ideas of American 
lite often set-up in Europe do not give 
an adequate understanding of the true 
American. These false notions may 
be corrected by cooperation. 

“There is already a feeling of satis- 
faction in the fact that the National 
Education Association has under- 
taken activity along this line,” quoting 
from Mr. Thomas’ report. “A message 
from Germany, recently distinguished 
hecause of her demonstration on the 
teaching of the warlike functions of 
the Central Powers and the belief in 
a superior race, comes as hope or 
prophecy of a new day. Germany is 
now said to be endeavoring to find or 
to develop a new soul in her educa- 
tion and to break away from the 
doctrine of selfishness and war to a 
gospel of brotherhood. Let all na- 
tions join her in her effort. Perma- 
nent peace will probably not come 
until the peace ideal is sufficiently im- 
pressed upon the rising generation 
that it will find a way to avoid the 
miseries of war. What we want the 
nation to be tomorrow we must teach 
to the children today. 

“Your committee respectfully rec- 
ommends that in the year 1923, under 
the auspices of the National Educa- 
tion Association, there be held an in- 
ternational congress of education and 
that invitation be extended to all na- 
tions who desire to develop this new 
soul of education, this spirit of'univer- 
sal education and perpetual peace.“ 

The renewal of unqualified indorse- 
ment of a federal department of édu- 
cation with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, and protest against 


the submerging. of education in an 
other part of the government and the 
subordination of education to other 
national interests, took the form of a 
resolution in the final business meet- 
ing of the association. Other resolu- 
tions called for: a competent) well- 
trained teacher in every schoolroom; 
permanent tenure during efficiency 
service after probationary period; 
adequate retirement laws; a single 
salary schedule based upon prepara- 
tion and expert service; educational 
provision in rural communities as 
good as in cities; that the basic lan- 
guage of public, private, and pa- 
rochial schools be the English lan- 
guage; citizenship through a thorough 
teaching of history and civics; com- 
pulsory attendance for nine months 
to the close of high school period; 
larger state distributive funds for 
schools to equalize burdens and op- 
portunities throughout the state; 
adequate library service on country- 
wide basis in charge of professional 
librarians; a course of study for all 
schools dealing with taxation and 
expenditure of public funds; entering 
upon a program of education leading 
to international péace.. 

“Preeminent among the many fac- 
tors that should be .mentioned in the 
educational progress of the year is T 
aroused interest in education itself.“ 
said Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, sec- 
retary of the American Schoo! Citi- 
zenship League, in addressing the 
convention. “We might almost speak 
of an educational renaissance,” she 
continued. ‘The striking character- 
istic of this lies in the fact that the 
impetus has come from within the 
educational system. Educational lead- 
ers have become leaders in educational 
progress, they have forced the public 
to recognize the importance of educa- 
tion in a new and different light.” 

“The National Education Association 
with its platform. of service has in 
many ways become a vital force in 
the lives of the teachers of the coun- 
try.” was the statement of Miss Agnes 
S. Winn, president of the Seattle Grade 
Teachers’ Club, “but had it accom- 
plished nothing more during the past 
three years than creating public senti- 
ment in favor of that part of its plat- 
form which emphasizes the principle 
of justice and equality to every teacher 
in America, namely, equal salaries for 
equal service to all teachers of equiva- 
lent training, experience and success; 
and the promotion of sympathetic co- 
operation between school authorities 
and teachers by utilizing under recog- — 
nized authority and responsible leader- 
ship suggestions and advice based 
upon classroom experience, it would 
have justified its existence. 

“It is gratifying to know that in 
many places throughout the country © 
this principle has become a living re- 
ality and every progressive commu- 
nity is looking forward to the dax 
when the old differential 
groups will be abolished and in its 
place will be adopted the single salary — 
schedule, which will include all teach- 
ers from the kindergarten through the 
high school, for in teaching service | 
there is in reality no higher and no 
lower.” 4 


agencies now engaged in the promo- 


between 
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Britain, without e to see what 
“country was prepared 8 seer determined to 

estimates For arash, of no less 

bo 1 of the total naval 

Neither v was this all. Lord Lee 

the formal anno t that the gov- 

we ad dec de 10 ata. the two. power 

1 th lat even the one power policy, upon which it 
| 92 7 ou 17 arried out as 8 


to “special geographical” and 
1 had arisen during the war, 
to — its desire for economy, the 
it v was ‘ to assume risks that might seem 
reeonc ile with the full maintenance of its 
8 of the ‘estimates fully Aenne sere the 
ese declarations. Cuts and reductions of 
ic description were in evidence everywhere. 
of the fect was reduced to 121,700, as 
in 1914; eight dreadnaughts were 
pie isposal list; and only £2,500,000 was 
acement. 
e who understand the real sentiment in 
a t the British Common- 
ird to . United States, have never sup- 
istant that the British people regarded 
isg op i 4555 agitation in the United States 
N 3 There might be a certain meas- 
‘et th an effort should be made to insist 
or armament when one of the world’s 
st yious needs was disarmament, but 
Sa afe 13 say that no one in Great Britain or the 
nions | d that they had anything to 
ges in popu- 
s of this kind are not, however, 


n ab estimates was not grasped immediately 
and it required the cumulative effect of 
8 many proofs to reveal the absurdity 

| Ag! simple bombast and interest which 
United States the strongest navy 
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was the condition of international sentiment 
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5 berg be may sen complex, the demand for this improve- 


tr it ua be al very well for Senator Lodge to ; 
f pe icted States Senate that the bill to restrict 
prescription of beer is objectionable as an 
the medical profession. But when he says 
erable to assume that 0 eet will violate 
the law unless restrained by law, he is simp! 
assuming — that the new bill is intended to Teac 
and not » sinners. Of course, the 
contrary te: the case. It is not the reputable members 
of the medical proiession who are seeking the privilege 
of prescribing beer, To assume that they are is to run 
as far from the facts, as it would be to say that no 


individual holders of medical diplomas have merited pub- ~ 


lic censure for the way in which they have used their 


| . status as a means of providing clients with 
i 


quor that would not otherwise be able to obtain. 
There is no rsd any question as to where the reputable 
doctors stand on this matter of prescribing beer. 
are against it, 


of the sort, almost unanimously have declared themselves 
Clearly, so far as the doctors 
of this class are concerned, Senator Lodge must be a 
self-appointed champion; they are not requiring his aid. 
On the other hand, the early experience of New York 
City and various other populous centers, with the original 
regulations as to prescriptions, shows only too clearly 


that the new law is needed in order to protect the prohi- 


bition policy from being undermined through ancl 


sort of medical influence. 


Senator Lodge has never been a strong supporter of 
the prohibition idea. He voted against the amendment. 
Later, when the original Volstead Bill was up, he voted 
for it on the ground that, prohibition having been written 
into the Constitution, like all other parts of the Constitu- 
tion “it should be enforced. No loyal supporter of the 
Constitution can find fault with his attitude on that 
occasion. But what shall be said of his argument now, 
that the new Volstead Bill should not be supported 
because it goes too far in the direction of enforcement? 
One might imagine that there could be such a thing as 
over-enforcement of the Constitution. And the Senator 
argues strangely when he declares that the new Volstead 


Bill puts the medical profession in the class of potential 


criminals, and is so drastic that it will encourage viola- 
tion of the law. Of course, it can do nothing of the 
sort unless so far as concerns those members of the 
medical profession who are willing to lend themselves 
to the liquor interests for the breaking down of the 
Constitution prohibition policy. As for any power of the 
bill to encourage violation of the law, there is none except 
so far as there are men now engaged in practices essen- 
tially contrary to the prohibition enactment. It is idle to 
say that prohibition can be over-enforced. Any argu- 
ment along that line is equivalent to saying that a policy 
declared and accepted as bone dry, should be in practice 
somewhat wet. In other words; what the Massachusetts 
Senator, and the other senators who supported the same 
line of argument, are apparently urging is, that the way to 
make the enforcement law really successful is to leave 
loopholes enough in it so that the would-be violators of a 
bone-dry policy can get a little liquor through it all the 
time. 

It is to be regretted that men like Senator Lodge 
and Senator Knox, generally acknowledged as leaders 
in the upper branch of Congress, find it desirable to range 
themselves against this latest effort to make the established 
policy of the nation-thoroughly effective. Whether they 
reaiize it or not, they are lending their powerful influence 
to the interests which would keep liquor in free circula- 
tion in a country that has set itself to eliminate liquor. 
It is to be hoped that the Senate will not fall in with 
such leadership. The way to enforce the Constitution 
is to enforce it. It cannot be enforced by refraining 
from strengthening the discovered weaknesses in the 
enforcement laws. 


Electrifying the Railroads 


THouGH the change from steam to electricity on the 
railroads may be slow; the demand for it is increasing, not 
only in order that coal may be saved for other purposes, 
but that the railroad service may be more truly economi- 
cal. Notably in Switzerland and Africa, as well as in the 
United States and Canada, there is plenty of water power 
which can eventually be used for the running of the rail- 
roads. The continual reminder of the advantages of 
electrifying the railroads can produce a demand for this 
progress that will require first the development of the 
necessary water power by the building of dams, flumes 
and power-houses. A reiterated presentation of the need, 
discussion of the possibility, and analysis of the problem 


and of how it can be worked out must lead finally to the 


achievement as in the various great changes of the past. 
The development of the steam railroad in the first place, 
for instance, required much preliminary discussion before 
the ‘inertia which always would obstruct progress could 
be overcome. 

It is important, then, to record the success of those 
railroads which have already been electrified, even though 
the success so far has been on a small scale. The Aroos- 
took Valley Railway in Maine, the Butte. Anaconda, and 
Pacific, the New York Central, and the C hicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul are among the railroads in the 
United States which have changed some parts of their 
systems from steam to electricity. What these railroads 
can succeed in, others can do also. 

The money to cover the large cost of the change can, 
of course, be raised when the demand for electrification 
is imperative enough. In connection -with the financial 
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Canada and the United States Tariff 
. ALTHOUGH any just estimate of the effect of the new 


United States tariff policy on Canadian trade must await 
the final determination of the tariff by Congress, there 


can be no doubt that it will have a very far-reaching effect 


upon the trade relations between the two countries. One 
of the most remarkable developments of the past two 
vears has been the way in which both Canada and the 
United States have sought to redress, and have, to a large 


extent, succeeded in redressing the shortage of trade with 


Europe by increasing the trade with each other. The ex- 
port trade of Canada with the United States increased 
last year by approximately $100,000,000, whilst, in the 
matter of imports, the increase was greater still, amount- 
ing to an advance of fully 28 per cent during the year. 
It is true that, in recent months, Canada has been import- 
ing considerably less than a year ago, but, inasmuch as 
the Dominion last year, in spite of her comparatively small 
population, proved to be the United States’ second largest 
customer, it will be seen that the trade would bear consid- 
erable reductions, and still remain of first-class: impor- 
tance. As to Canada's export trade to the United States, 
which will be! directly affected by the new tariff, the 
Dominion's adverse exchange, combined with the closing 
of other markets, has served to maintain it at a high level. 

Upon the exchange situation the new tariff measure 
is likely to have a most serious influence, as Canada, of 
course, depends upon her export trade to redress the ad- 
verse balance, but, amongst the industries actually affected, 
the wheat trade probably takes a foremost place. There 
is no doubt that, whatever the tariff ultimately decided 
upon, the United States will still have to look to the 
Dominion for her fall quota of hard wheat. Neither 
is there any doubt that the payment of the full amount 
of the American duty now proposed will fall upon the 
American consumer. But, in the past, the situation has 
been that the United States was ready to increase her 
exportable surplus by buying Canadian wheat. The 
proposed new duties will, in all probability, render such 
a course impossible for the future, with the result that 
Canada will be forced to finance and market the present 
season's crop by herself. 

Another serious aspect of the tariff, where Canada 
is concerned, is its bearing upon the Canadian cattle 
industry. Ever since the placing of cattle on the free 
list, under the Underwood tariff, the Dominion cattle 
trade with the United States has been a thriving one. 
Prior to the Underwood act, the trade had languished, 
owing to the imposition by Great Britain of an embargo 
on Canadian cattle, but the development of a new market 
under the Underwood tariff quickly led to a revival and, 
after a time, to the scrapping of the special machinery 
and special vessels required by the trade with Great 
Britain. Any serious bar on the export of cattle to the 
United States means, therefore, that Canada must wait 
a considerable time before she can rehabilitate the 
machinery requisite for carrying og such a trade with 


Europe. 


It is too early yet to say how the Dominion will deal 
with’ the difficulties raised by the new tariff, but there is 
already a feeling that the situation may be met by some 
measure of reciprocity, as reciprocal arrangements, on 
the initiative of the President, are specially provided for 
under the Fordney measure. 


Summer Schools 
THOUGH the summer session has long been a feature 
of both English and American universities, only in a few 
instances has it been made an integral part of the work 


of the year, with credit commensurate with that given 


in the regular term. Now in the United States some 
universities are attempting to give the summer -courses 
more dignity and value, so that the session will seem 
less like a mere pleasant vacation than it -has seemed 
in the past. All too often the summer session has 
been preparetl as an agreeable diversion and as a refuge 
for students who have failed during the rest of the vear, 


rather than as simply a unit in the whole educational 


opportunity. Because of its dilettante nature, it has 
sometimes been the occasion for lectures that have been 
only startlipg instead of progressive. 

There is no reason why a summer session should be 
essentially different from the sessions of the rest of the 
year. A long summer vacation is not necessary in educa- 
tion, when education is cohsidered not as a preparation 
for life, but as experience that continues indefinitely, 
as Henry Adams discovered. Already some universities, 
such as the University of Chicago and the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, have recognized this fact and 
have demonstrated that the summer quarter, as it is 
called, can be made the full equivalent of any other quar- 
ter. The purpose of making the summer session thus 
equal to the other sessions is not primarily to arrange 
credits more satisfactorily, for the function of the univer- 


sity is not simply to distribute credits wisely, but actually 


to educate. The process of instruction should, therefore, 
be orderly in both summer and winter, but it should also 
be actually animated by intelligent inspiration. 

So far the summer sessions for educational work have 
been mainly in universities, colleges, and normal schools, 
though some high schools and grammar schools have had 
sessions for special purposes during the summer months. 
In mountainous regions, where school has been imprac- 
ticable during the winter, there are schools, in which the 
entire term is during the summer. 
generally understood to be a continuous process of develop- 
ment, it is probable that there will be a considerable read- 
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. id penny 8 ron Wie the. summer months, : 
for in many cases a Quarterly system, allowing students 
tc omit any one quarter during the year, would be prac- 
ticable in the high schools, grammar schools, and acad- 
emies. A system of education which includes the whole 
Fear in its 9 scheme is, of coufse. much more 
eee. pra the present arrangement, in which the 
end of the school year give both stu- 
dents Piet pi teachers a very attificial sense of what school- 
ing is. As long as education is looked upon as the work 
of only a part of each year, and in the long run as only 
the individual’s whole experience, it is not real 
education. Making the activities Of summer schools 
equal in importance and wisdom to the educational activ- 
ities of the rest of the year is one step toward the greater 
freedom that is essential. 


Editorial Notes 

Tue fact that a movement, once started, sometimes 
continues long past its usefulness simply because no one 
stops it is impressively illustrated by the report of the 
straw vote on disarmament taken in Japan. The story is 
that out of 60,000 postcards, distributed in representative 
. districts, 30,000 have been returned, showing that 95 per 
cent of the recipients are for reduction of armament. The 
dispatch adds that Washington officials are impressed by 
the report. And well they might be. As if to lend further 
strength to the sentiment, on the same day the United 
States Treasury announced that 75 cents out of every 
dollar of the taxpayers’ money expended by the govern- 
ment during the past year went for war purposes. That 
75 cents means $4,000,000,000 for the twelve months 


ended July 1. 


Hwa is unusual, just now, in experiencing a labor 
shortage. But it is doing only the usual thing when it 
undertakes to meet that shortage by promoting immigra- 
tion from countries whose people can be expected to work 
for a lower wage than those of the other countries that 
send immigrants to the islands. The Japanese in Hawaii 
decline to work at the wages now offering there. In fact, 
many of them became so weil-to-do during the period of 
high wages induced by the war that they are going back 
to Japan with their earnings. The Hawaiian planters 
seem eager to bring in thousands of Chinese workers, 
either for a term of years Or as permanent residents. 
Their presumption is that the Chinese will continue to 
work for lower wages than the Japanese. Some such 
expectation was held by the mill men of the United States, 
when they first began to promote immigration from 
southern Europe. The trouble, in all such cases, appears 
to be that immigrants who will agree to come to the 
country for low wages will not agree to continue at such 
wages after they have learned its ways. 


Ir is an unwritten rule of the British House of 
Commons that if a member wishes to raise a point of 
order after a division has been called, he must wear a 
hat and remain seated while addressing Mr. Speaker. 
“A” hat, and not necessarily “his” hat. The custom has 
its disadvantages, as Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy 
found the other night. Like the majority of members 
nowadays, he sits bareheaded, but he wanted a hat badly 
when he desired to raise a point of order. Not a single 
male member could oblige, but Lady Astor asked, Shall 
I lend you mine?” Perhaps Commander Kenworthy 
thought of a No. 9 hat which Mr. Gladstone borrowed 
from a diminutive member, which just covered his crown, 
and of the laughter which ensued. At any rate, 
Lady Astor did not have to part with her toque. 


A REVOLUTIONARY order has been issued from the 
British Admiralty to the naval staff in a White Paper: 
Inter-minuting should always be avoided when verbal 
communication can replace it,’ which, translated into 
plain English means: Don't put things into writing. It 
was clearly too good an opportunity for a little fun to 
be missed, and a London paper commissioned its best 
poet to sing the swan song of the office pen, with this 
lucid result: 

Farewell the laden file, farewell the pen! 

Farewell “submitted” and safe “passed to you.” 
Henceforward nods and becks and wreathéd smiles 
Must be our safeguards. 


The times are out of joint. Oh! cursed spite 
That made à First Lord say “Thou shalt not write!” 
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“ALL the clever women going to Oxford,” was the 
cry a few weeks ago. It seemed very hard on Cam- 
bridge to be left lamenting in this matter, but it looks 
as if they have not gone yet, for here is Miss L. Chitty, 
of Newnham College, Cambridge, getting a first-class 
in the Mechanical Sciences Tripos, which deals with 
engineering subjects in the very highest branches. It is 
recognized throughout the world as one of the most 
difficult of examinations. Miss Chitty, the first woman 
to attain to this honor, was for some two years of the 
war period engaged in designing for the British Air 
Board. She certainly has not let grass grow on her 
path since she returned to civilian pursuits. 


Mr. HuGueEs, the Prime Minister of Australia, is of 
the opinion that England is decidedly playing the game, 
and told his countrymen so, in London the other day. 
The fact is that Englishmen can take defeat, as all true 
sportsmen should, gracefully. And that is what Mr. 
Hughes pointed out. Anyone can put a good faee on 
victory, but think of England just now, laid low in polo, 
no doubt not feeling well about golf, uncertain about 
tennis. I think you will say that England is taking it well 
and playing the game.“ The members of Mr. Hughes’ 
audience apparently thought so, too; they cheered, and the 
cheering was done with Australian vigor. 


Poor Mr. Shaw, whose light brigade of devoted 
admirers seems almost more than he can bear! What has 
happened now is that it was suggested in a paper that 
G. B. S. had written a book on modern composition, 
when really some old notes on printing had been dug up 
from a trade paper and issued as a pamphlet. Mr. Shaw 
writes more in sotrow than in anger over this audacious 
piracy, and makes a pathetic appeal to the public to stop 
telephoning to him about it, and placing with their book- 
sellers orders that can never be executed. The reason is 
a simple one. He has executed, so to speak, the 
audacious pirates. 8 


